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Satisfaction found most 


where Hyatts are serving 


When equipment “goes bad’, and pro- 
duction slows up, and operating costs 
mount... the cause can usually be dis- 
covered in faulty bearings. 

Vital positions in mechanical equip- 
ment must be protected. Miisalign- 
ment... friction. .. and wear must be 
permanently barred to guard against 
Hyatt 


Roller Bearings provide this kind of 


repeated tie-ups for repairs. 


protection for many years. 
Severe loads, shocks, strains and long 
hours of hard service have no effect on 


Hyatts 


ROLLER 


G 


except to evidence their abil- 
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ity to stand up, and to lengthen equip- 
ment life. Maintenance, too, is almost 
negligible, for Hyatt bearings rarely 
need more than an occasional lubrica- 
tion...and no adjustments...no repairs. 
Everywhere ... on railroads and in 
manufacturing plants, in automotive, 
agricultural, mining, construction and 
oil well equipment... Hyatts are giv- 
ing. satisfaction and effecting econ- 
omies where they are least expected. 


You wouldn't expect less of Hyatts. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Newark, 


Detroit, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Oakland. 
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Topay IN UNITED STATES 


MORE. COLORS ARE DEVELOPED IN AGERS... BUILT BY EXTILE 
THAN IN ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED 


oT 


This national acceptance of Textile Agers is powerful testimony of their reliability. 


Continuing its leadership in Ager design and construction, Textile introduces its 


latest Ager for the full developing of printed vat colors. 


Several of the outstanding features of this Ager are: Both top and bottom carrier 
rolls turn in anti-friction outboard bearings. Individual motor drive with a 
' variable speed control built as a compact unit, and mounted on side of Ager. All 


jointed surfaces are accurately machined and fitted to precision. 


We'd like to tell you all about this Ager—-write us. 


uy] Machinery Co. 


Southern Agent 


H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, N. C, 
Providence, R. 1. lon 


Manufacturers of Machinery for 


e Jextule 


5O Chureh St 


Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, Printing and Finishing Textile Fabrics and Warp Yarns 
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methods eee Inefficient manufacturing 
processes . 


the new ARE being 


COTTON KING installations in New 
meet today’s competitive coniain these statements: 
requiremenis both in the ‘6 new looms replaced 20 old ones’. a 

“production increased 12 to 21%"..."sec- 
North and the South .... onds reduced 37 to 41%”...” 
ee waste lowered 24% and weaver s work 


46%." 
“yd 
. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
LOOMS FOR COTTONS, SILKS RAYONS. WOOLENS. CARPETS AND RUGS. BLANKETS. JACQUARD FABRICS, ASBESTOS, LINENS 
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Hilaire de Char- 
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nitrocellulose 


apillar 
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the davs of the earlv Chinese 
and Levptians, the non-nitrogenous 
skeleton 


nowaday 2s 


of plants — generally known 
cellulose —has been em- 
ployed in making many of mankind s 
most useful commodities, 

To the modern. resourcetul chemical 
engineer has fallen the task of taking 
vegetable hbre and he ally transtorm.- 
ing it into products of usefulness and 
atiect 
habits of living and introduc c important 


heauty...articles which greatly 


innovations throughout industry. 

The Paris exposition of 1889 saw the 
first gown designed entirely from man- 
made silks. The gossamer fabric startled 
the skeptic al world and marked the birth 
of ravon, which. as the world now knows. 
is woven from chemically treated cellulose. 


‘Today. 


of paper, photographic film. explosives, 


cellulose Is the basi ingredient 


Soda Ash... Caustic Soda... Bicarbonate 


ee Bleaching 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WOR 


Powder . 


. Ammonia, Anhydrous and Aqua. 


iN” CHEMICAL HISTORY” 


of advertisements tracing tiv 


ul uses of modern chemicals 


LULOSE 


paints, lacquers, textiles, celluloid prod- 
ucts. toilet articles, radio parts. airplane 
dope, sevothetic leather. syntheti wood. 
hats. 
wallboard and countless other products 


rope, twine. Wrapping material. 


all of which form il remarkable tes- 
timonial to the ingenuity of the modern 
chemical industry. 

lt is hazardous to predict what the 
future holds in-store for commodities 
made trom chemically processed cellu- 
lose. Even if chemical smence contrib- 
uted no future cellulose products, the 
thousands of articles now made from this 
essential basic material would rank high 


in the histers of chennical achievement. 


A uy ni ofr ul Lrade chen 


Pproaucrs com VWathieson 


for caustt soda. hiorine ashi and ammonia 


ATHIESON 


of Soda...H T H (Hypochlorite)... Liquid Chiorine 
. PURITE (Fused Soda Ash) 
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THOUSAND HANDS 
CU/DE YOUR PENCIL 


j Can you quote prices with your eyes shut to com- 


petition ? Never. A thousand rivals with different 
costs, diferent methods, even with different pro- 
ducts influence your quotation. 


To know one’s own costs is not enough. The 
other fellow's costs may be a greater factor in your 


) selling price than your own. 


For example, a certain Woolen Mill which re- 
placed its mules with modern Whitin Spinning 
Frames increased its output 148°, per spindle day, 
and cut spinning costs 48°, . . . the actual dollars 


Whitinsville, Mass., U. S. A. 
Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


Fales and Jenks Division . . 


WHITIN 


MACHINE WORKS 


and cents figures were $.0179 cents per pound 
of yarn. 


lf you have competitors with plants more modern 
than your own, with lower unit costs, like this mill, 


THEIR hands will figure YOUR selling prices. 


Whitin Machine Works are steadily developing 
better textile machinery, so that Whitin customers 
may be their own masters in this modern competition. 


A Whitin Model “C" Wool Spinning Frame, 


especially designed for carpet yarns. 


. Woonsocket Machine and Press Division 
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Neglect mending 


twill soon be 
Sayings of 


a Great One 
Poor Richard 


A step in modernization was brought about by the frequent unexplained 
stopping of a large synchronous motor driving a vital unit in a — 
process. Investigation revealed that the too hasty starting of a large 
induction motor in a remote department caused a voltage dip severe 
enough to throw the synchronous motor out of step. The substitution of 
a magnetic controller for the manual controller on the induction motor 
resulted in uniform starting with minimum voltage disturbance. 


Trenches in the snow over buried cables in a mill yard revealed over- 
heating of the distribution system because of low power-factor. The mill 
power-factor was unity by virtue of a battery of synchronous motors near 
the substation. Inside circuits with lagging power-factor of 0.72 were 
improved by substituting, at strategic points, 0.8 leading-power-factor 
synchronous motors for induction motors. The superseded induction 
motors were later used, fully loaded and in conjunction with synchro- 
nous motors, in an addition to the mill. 


Did you know that a photoelectric tube could be made to do the work 
of a stop, dog, latch, or cam? Here's an example: A length of pipe is 
acacia nies the middle, no care being taken to locate it. Two motor- 
driven tool carriages rush in towards the ends and, when one-eighth inch 
from contact, they slow down to feeding speed. The tools then face and 
bevel the pipe ends for field welding. The tool carriages act as they do 
because the pipe intercepts beams of light carried by the carriages. This 
modern type of cam, dog, etc., involves no maintenance, for a beam of 
light has no wearing parts. 


Everytime you strike an arc from one of these new G-E arc welders, 
you make a neat saving. There's a leak in your piping system. Arc 
weld it. Here's a gaping hole in a process kettle. A new kettle costs 
$700. Your arc ok. am however, will repair the old kettle at a small 
cost, and get it back into production at once. The cast-iron cross frame 
in this expensive machine has cracked — cut it out and weld in a new 
structural-steel member. Sandwiched in between such major repairs will 
come uncounted minor repairs and many a money-saving gadget or fix- 
ture made by your welding operator with the electric arc. 
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You probably know of a dozen places in your plant, or perhaps a score, 
where the installation of these totally enclosed, fan-cooled motors 
would earn their cost over a short period — places where dusty, dirty, 
or abrasive atmospheres, hazardous gas conditions, or alkalies and acids 
make motor maintenance a very serious problem. These motors clean 
themselves as they work, require no pipes, will run for months with- 
out attention, seldom require lubrication (a change of grease every year 
or so), and have open-motor mounting dimensions in all but the 
larger sizes. 


The old ‘“‘layshaft’’ and other rigid mechanical means for holding 
related equipment in synchronism while working on a common product 
are giving away to electric synchronization. Feeders are synchronized 


J with the machines they feed, by Selsyn control, and the units may be 

4 any distance apart. To synchronize devices at full speed has never been 
) difficult, but now it is possible to hold many units in absolute synchro- 
, nism all the way down to dead stop and up again to full speed. This is 
f | done on a multiple-unit printing press and so accurately that, if desired, 

. an “‘i’’ printed on one unit might be dotted on the next. 

| 

| 
+ | Speaking of modernization, have you studied all the possible appli- 

peaking | y © 

3 | cations to your equipment of the new G-E thrustor? This electric device 

1 | exerts a smooth, powerful, constant-pressure thrust with cushioned 
‘ ; return. On the up stroke, oil is pumped through a piston by a motor- 
i driven impeller. On the down stroke, the piston sinks through a 
ft cushion of oil. Some suggested applications are: (1) the smooth, certain 
- application of brakes to hoists. (2) The engaging of clutches on punch 
rc a = or shears. (3) The replacement of muscular effort on foot- and 
n 4 and-operated machines, thus making the machines “‘all-electric."’ 
)- 

J 

hat ; In the past, when a machinery builder wished to build heat into his 

c | machines, or a plant engineer wished to apply a limited amount of heat 
: & tO a process, it was necessary to install a steam boiler, or to run com- 
is — fuel pipe lines to the zones to be heated. To-day, a G-E 
we P eating specialist is called in and, after studying the requirements, 
recommends G-E “Spots of Heat’’—handy, self-contained, electric heat- 
‘d ing units which can be immersed, screwed in, built in, or simply 
18 4 attached to the machinery or equipment to provide clean, safe, odorless, 
precisely controlled electric heat. 

of 

| Modernization Reduces Costs — Increases ‘Profit 

4 There are any number of ways in which the G-E sales engineer can 
Se help. you to modernize. Ask him about them when he calls; or write 
rc 
the nearest G-E office. 
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is utterworth to announce 


,new Sanforizing machine 


Hl. W. Butterworth & Sons 
licensed by Cluett, Peabody & Co.. 
Inc., to manufacture Santforizing 
machines, will shortly announce 
to the trade a sanforizing machine 
having features not until now incor- 


porated in anv of the five Santoriz- 


ing machines built by Butterworth. 


Mr. Sanford Cluett examining 


one of the many new features 
This new machine has the | 
worth shops in Philadelphia. 

endorsement of Mr. Sanford Cluett. ~ | 


for whom the sanforizing machine is named. The 


new Butterworth machine will be known as. 


THE SANFORIZER 


Details of the Sanforizer will appear in this publication shortly. 


* 


wa 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY. Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES. PA. 


Vew England Office Southern Office : In Canada: 
TU HE AD DING JOHNSTON BUILLDING W. J. WESTAWAY CO. 


BUTTERWORTH MACHINERY 


a: COMPLETE I LINE OF FINISHING MAC HINERY FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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Relation of the Purchasin Department 


to the Mill’ 


BY C. A. BAILES 


Purchasing Agent. Kendal! 


[he managing executive of every mill or group of milil: 
is concerned with four primary functions: 
Costs, Sales and Purchasing. 
hand in hand. 
three of these and yet lose out because of the weakness 
or inefficiency of the fourth. 

You are probably thinking now of some concern 1n 
your town that ran into financial difficulties because even 
though it had a good sales manager or a good manufa 
turer behind it, they had trouble on account of the weak 
ness of the purchasing department 


it is possible to do a good job On any 


OT because those in 


charge did not know what their costs were, or maybe the 


sales manager or the manufacturer was inefficient. 

Of these four items applying to the textile industry, 
probably costs and purchasing have been neglected most 
and | hope during the short time allotted me. to say 
something about the latter. 

PURCHASING FOR TEXTILE PLANTS 

Purchasing for textile plants in general covers: Ma 
chinery, Raw Materials and Supplies. 

| think we all agree that the purchase of productive 
machinery and equipment is based on the efficiency of 
the machine and return on investment whic] usually in 
volves consideration of production, initial cost. mainte 
nance COSt, power required to operate, ease otf operation 
and floor space required. 

The purchase of raw materials, which in our case is 
cotton, is based on market conditions, inventory require- 
ments, quality and price. 

Supply purchasing, which most of us here today are 
primarily interested in, covers hundreds of items from 
bale tie cutters used in opening cotton bales to stencil ink 
lor the shipping department. Practically every item of 
this large list carries specifications which are vital and 
important in ordering. 

Some of the mills which you represent buy supplies 
through authorized professional purchasing agents. Oth- 
ers Of you belong to groups of mills or individual mills 
with your own purchasing agent. What few remarks | 
shall make, apply to purchasing for your own group of 
mills where the purchasing department is responsible fo! 
inventories, placing the orders, deliveries. che king qual. 
ity and approving all invoices for payment. 


"Address before Sem} Annual Meeting, Southern Textile A: 


Production. 
These functions must eo 


Mulls. Paw Creek. N. C 


| hope you will pardon me if I occasionally refer | 
our own system of work This will be necessary in orde: 


to make some illustrations. 
PURCHASING Brecins WitH INVENROR\ 
Purchasing, regardless of the size mill. system used 
or who does the buying, begins with the i ventory. Un 
less the mill is organized with an adequate, efficient sup 
ply room and warehouse, with records showing the dail 
or weekly consumption of each item together with the 


purcnese time required to vet the tems. eithet the 

Per. | 


superintendent or the buyer is going to suddenly 
ind himself overstocked due to overordering, o1 entirely 
out of some item. This latter causing machinery and 
departments to stand idle for the want of supplies 

Every well-organized mill should have an active. effi 
client, supply department. The overseers and superin- 
tendent should co-operate with this department, seeing 
that all items when received are checked in by the supply 
clerk and issued out to the proper departments. This 
gives the supply clerk a record of every item used. and 
within a short while, his records will show the monthly 
consumption of each regular supply item 

[here are a number of systems that can be apphed in 
developing an efficient supply department. I will not go 
into detail on this except to say that a very simple system 
can be worked out by having a bin for each item—a loose 
leat binder with a sheet for each bin. When an item is 
checked in the bin, it is listed on the binder sheet. When 
issued out, it is deducted. enabling the « lerk at all times 
to have a perpetual inventory on every item handled by 
his department. This sheet in addition to the consump 
tion should also show the minimum and maximum inven- 
tories together with the purchase time required to get the 
item. 

When the inventory reaches the minimum. which is 
the ordering point, the supply clerk sends through a re 
quisition. This should be checked and approved by the 
superintendent or mill manager. The requisition is then 
sent to the purchasing department. When the purchase 
order is placed with the best supplier, a copy of the orde 
goes back to the supply department showing that the 
order has gone through the usual procedure for handling 
But aside from the many important considerations ot 
price, quality, delivery, etc., that are involved with the 
individual orders, perhaps the most important function 
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of the purchasing agent is the service he renders to the 
other executives of the business, managers, overseers, re- 
search men, etc. 
SERVICES OF PURCHASING DEPARTMENT 

A. The purchasing department should furnish the 
mill with the purchase time required for each item. This 
is vital information and must be established on each 
regular item before minimum and maximum inventories 
can be determined. An example of this is as follows and 
covers the time from the initiation of the requisition 
until the material is received at the mill: 


Scissors 2 weeks 
Shuttles 4 weeks 
Skewers 4 weeks 


Our formula for figuring the inventory on a six weeks’ 
basis is: 

Weekly Consumption 6 plus 10% — Maximum Inven- 
tory. 

The Weekly Consumption purchase Minimum 
Inventory. 

Using shuttles as an example, where the consumption 
of the plant is 50 shuttles per week and the purchase 
time is 4 weeks, the formula works out: 

506 plus 10%—330 Maximum 
504 plus 10%—200 Minimum 

In other words, when the shuttles reach a minimum of 
200, the mill should order 330 more to be delivered in 
four weeks. 

The plus 10 per cent is a safety factor due to unusual 
consumption, etc. The purchase time also includes a 
safety factor of about one week to take care of any delays 
in transit. If you want to reduce your inventory to a 
four weeks supply, simply use 4 instead of 6. If you 
want to increase to 8 weeks inventory, use 8 instead of 
6. The fluctuations in consumption, market conditions 
and supply room space are the determining factor for the 
size inventory carried. 

B. The purchasing agent should also co-operate with 
the mills in establishing standard packages of small items 
purchased in bulk, such as bolts, screws, fasteners, etc. 
He should also see that the plant is supplied with a list 
of the standard stock sizes of larger items such as pul- 
leys, shafting, trucks, pipe, valves, etc. In placing or- 
ders, he should buy to specifications as far as practical 
and insist that all items such as belting, check straps, 
pickers, shuttles and bobbins are inspected carefully and 
checked against specifications before leaving the factory. 

C. The purchasing agent is in constant touch with 
market conditions and should keep the mills advised of 
any radical changes in price, especially on the larger 
items. He is also in a good position to study the advan- 
tage of substituting new materials for others that will 
save the mills money, and should co-operate with the 
mills in this work. 

D. The purchasing agent should establish reputable 
relationship with suppliers and be in position to furnish 
the mills with engineers or experts to assist on various 
problems that come up, he should be instrumental and 
actually handle all complaints and adjustments applying 
to materials purchased through his department, seeing 
that the mills get what they pay for and at the same 
time being fair to the supplier. 

The overseers, superintendents and managers can be 
of great assistance to the purchasing department and 
value to his company by co-operation with the purchas- 
ing agent in: 

A. Keeping him posted as to changes in manufactur- 
ing processes affecting the use of materials. 
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B. Requesting standard packages on small items and 
standard stock items as far as possible on the larger 
items. This assures you prompt delivery and use of 
materials that can be easily disposed of in case of neces- 
sary changes. 

C. Reporting promptly any supplies or materials 
that are not up to standard quality or specifications. 
Bobbins are a good example. Every bobbin should be 
gauged immediately upon being received, and each one 
that does not come within standard tolerance should be 
rejected at once. 


D. Maintain a research or testing department or even 
a special individual responsible for testihg new materials 
and methods. 


E. The mills should give the purchasing agent as 
much time as possible when ordering machinery or spe- 
cial items to enable him to make a study of the exact 
requirements, to investigate what is being offered and to 
get competitive quotations, which in the long run will 
save time, production and money. 

In conclusion, let me say that the purchasing agent 
has a very difficult job to handle. He is obligated to 
both his company and the salesmen, to investigate and 
consider the merits of the material offered, and in order 
to make intelligent decisions, must in many cases rely on 
information supplied him through the testing department 
of the mills. 

It is, therefore, necessary that all reports coming from 
the mills be complete and accurate, because after all, it 
is quality and price that count, and if prejudice or per- 
sonal relationship is allowed to enter, the salesmen will 
lose their respect for our judgment and the mills lose 
money on account of our action. 

It has been my privilege to indicate in a brief manner, 
a few of the ways in which purchasing is related to pro- 
duction, sales and costs. You can readily draw examples 
from your own experience and apply them to your organ- 
ization. 

The secret is co-operation between all departments. A 
chain is as strong as its weakest link. I trust that the 


purchasing department is not that link in your organiza- 


tion. It need not be, as a definite procedure having been 
tried and stood the test can be adopted to fit your condi- 
tion. This procedure, assisted by a little clear thinking, 
can easily remove the possibility of the purchasing de- 
partment being the weak link in the chain. 


Made Manager of Atlanta Textile Supply 
Company 


Greenville, S. C-—D. R. Dixon, manager of the Green- 
ville Textile Supply Company, of this city, since January 
1, 1926, has been named manager of the Atlanta Textile 
Supply Company, of Atlanta, and will assume his new 
duties on Thursday, it was announced. 

The Greenville and Atlanta concerns, although with 
different names, are under the same ownership and man- 
agement and the change is considered a promotion for 
Mr. Dixon. 

C. M. McClure, of Anderson, who has been connected 
with the local concern for a number of years, has been 
made its manager, succeeding Mr. Dixon. He will remove 
his family to this city, it is understood, and make his 
headquarters here. 

Mr. Dixon is a native of Arkansas but has made his 
home in Greenville for more than a decade. He was 
connected with the Bureau of Family Service, a unit of 
the Community Chest, until he became manager of the 
Greenville Textile Supply Company. 
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Co-operation Between the Carder 
and Spinner 


BY J. O. CORN 


Superintendent Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. C. 


When Mr. Taylor suggested the subject of Co-opera- 
tion between the Carder and Spinner, the thought came 
to me that nothing more can be said, which will be of 
interest, for we have been talking co-operation at every 
meeting for years. But after thinking this over I decided 
that we could stand a little more. For it is the link in 
any organization that should be the strongest. 

The word co-operation as we hear it most generally 
used, is so broad in its meaning that it really does not 
confine itself to any particular line of thought, or suggest 
any thing definite for us to measure ourselves by. Gen- 
erally speaking co-operation to a carder would sum up, 
that he is loyal to his company, and his superior co- 
workers, that he runs his job with as little friction as 
possible, and holds his cost to a reasonable figure. And 
if his department is on the third floor of the building, 
sometimes that interest does not start until he reaches 
the third floor and but little of it ever reaches the fourth 
floor. In other words the carding department and not 
the results of the department is the beginning and end 
of his co-operation in a large measure. 

This was more evident fifteen or twenty years ago 
than it is today, and must without doubt, be a thing of 
the past in the coming years, but there is some room for 
improvement today. 

Now let’s bring this down to every day mill terms. 
and talk in the language of overseers and second hands 
and so on. What would you expect a card hand to do 
if you went to him and hold him you wanted his co-opera- 
tion? Naturally you would expect him to be on his 
job in the mornings, run his work as you have it laid 
out, and do as he is instructed to do. Well, that fine 
so far as it goes. But you have not sold that card hand 
the idea that he is in partnership in business with the 
frame hands, spinners and weavers, his idea is to Satisfy 
you. And there is where your co-operation with the 
spinner begins. 

Before I mention a few of the ways that a carder can 
co-operate with the spinner, I want to mention a few 
things that have happened that is not co-operation. The 
fact that you are friendly and sociable with the spinner 
is no sign of whole hearted co-operation so far as his 
work is concerned. 

Boxes all full of roving and waiting on bobbins is no 
sign. 

When bad work increases and the spinner calls it to 
your attention, and your answer is “I’ll see what I can 
do,” and you do nothing, is not co-operation. 

When work is running a little tender and the spinner 
calls it to your attention, and your answer is, “I am 
sorry,’ doesn’t help him one bit. 

Co-operation that never gets out of the head never 
amounts to anything. 

REAL CO-OPERATION 

Real co-operation not only means thought, study and 

Steadiness with it, but it means action. it means work, and 
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the carders who is not interested as much in the way the 
spinning runs and the results obtained in that department 
as he is in his own, does not have any conception of real 
co-operation. What are the niarks of a good carder? 
Well there are a number of things we could mention but 
the one that interests the spinner most, is the one who 
can give him good roving, and I don’t mean simply good 
and hard. I mean roving that will spin good and is reas- 
onably free from bad work, and well built bobbin. 

Now the first thing I mentioned is the one of most 
importance, “Roving that will spin good,” it may look 
good and feel good, but it may not spin, and how is the 
carder going to know unless he watches it. 

Now some spinners and carders may not agree with 
this statement, but I contend that a carder should spend 
some time every day in the spinning room, and I don’t 
mean to just casually walk through, I mean to observe 
in detail what is taking place. You can walk 
through a spinning room and in most instances tell what 
is going on in the carding, and if the carder really wants 
to know whats going on, he can mighty quick find out 
by spending some time in there. Now, I do not mean 
that the carders should meddle with the spinners, no, but 
if you show the spinner that you are really trying to 
co-operate with him, and that the best way to correct a 
trouble, is to be able to see it and study its action then 
you are going to find the door open. 

[ am sincere when I say that a carder’s time would 
be well spent if he ran two sides of spinning for a while 
occasionally. And I know the spinners time would be 
well spent if he would weave for a few hours. 

You might say well thats the spinners job to let me 
know when there is any thing wrong. Well most of 
them will, but it seems to me that it would be better if 
you could find out first. On the other hand it is not 
the spinners job to diagnose your troubles, you are sup- 
posed to know more about what causes the trouble than 
he. For instance you might go to a doctor and tell him 
your child had a pain in its stomach, the doctor might 
say that its symptoms are that it has been eating green 
apples, or it may be appendicitis. But he will have to 
see the child before he can prescribe. Now the spinner 
says: “My roving it weak and breaking back, the symp- 
toms are that it needs twist, but it may not at all, you 
may have some cut roving, your tension may be too 
tight, or some frame hand taking up their ends or some- 
thing else gone wrong, and unless you go and study it 
out, you are apt to make the wrong move and make 
matters worse instead of helping them.” 

Gentlemen, I mention these simple things which we 
have often, simply to impress upon you that we can not 
afford to pass them by and wait for larger ones to be 
called to our attention. Anything that is not right, ts 
wrong, how ever small it may be, and the best policy is 
to correct the little wrongs before they accumulate into 
a big wrong. 

You walk into a spinning roem and it doesn’t look 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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The Relation of the Cutting Trade 
To the Mills’ 


BY ALEXANDER STORYK 
Storyk Brothers, New York City 


N his letter inviting me to address your meeting, 
| Ward Thoron, your president, declared that “we 

believe that we have much to learn from knowing 
the points of view of the cutting trade, the knowledge of 
which would be bound to lead to a closer relation between 
your industry and our mills.” I have no intention of 
discouraging Mr. Thoron’s refreshing optimism although 
I do believe that he might have selected, for the delivery 
of so important a message from so important a branch of 
the industry, some more talented spokesman than myself. 
Please believe me when I say that I accepted this assign- 
ment, not because it emboided any personal recognition 
of myself but because it was a gratifying evidence of a 
desire to promote a closer relationship between our respec- 
tive fields. 

Frankly, there has been far too little constructive 
collaboration between the various divisions of the cotton 
trade in the past. I think that the good being blown 
by the current economic ill-wind is that inter-related in- 
dustries and trades are recognizing the advisability of 
according tangible attention to each other’s problems of 
marketing and merchandising. The word “co-operation” 
had been coming into disrepute, I fear, because it was 
achieving the doubtful distinction of being largely a 
favorite topic for after-dinner and other innocuous men- 
tion. And even in those instances in which we have 
tried to put into practice, we have looked upon co-opera- 
tion as giving us an opportunity of telling the other 
fellow how he ought to run his business. But, today, 
common necessity has fostered an eagerness to adjust 
and revise our respective procedure to conform more 
eificiently to that of those from whom we buy or to 
whom we sell. We are more willing to see ourselves as 
those others see us. Our tender sensibilities are not 
seared if we are told that the traditions we have been 
faithfully following for years must be abandoned or 
modified to meet radically altered situations. 


So much criticism has been heaped in recent years upon 
the merchandising and other operations of the textile 
industries that I shall not add to this imposing array of 
gratuitous advice. It has been offered by experts and 
my own amateurish contribution can be of no possible 
significance. It is, of course, a fact that for decades, the 
chief consideration of the fabric interests was production. 
A swiftly growing country, quite naturally, witnessed 
swiftly growing textile requirements. The principal con- 
cern of those industries was to perfect machinery and to 
train workers to run it. One does not have to be a 
Professor Einstein to understand just why distribution 
was subordinated to technical manufacturing during the 
early and middle stages of the textile field’s development. 
Production was the forte of the heads of the mills and 
to that they devoted most of their thought and research. 
The World War and the immediate subsequent demand 
prompted an expansion of fabric manufacturing facilities 
that might not have occurred in a generation of peace. 
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This deprived the textile leaders of an opportunity for 
gradually mastering a practical concept of the styling and 
merchandising technique essential to the creating of a 
demand that would not exist otherwise. In the ready-to- 
wear trade, we compute the decorative factor as com- 
prising seventy or even eighty per cent of the sales appeal 
of our merchandise. If we were to be compelled to wait 
until signs of wear induced women to replenish their 
wardrobes, the cutting-up trade would perhaps be about 
one-fourth of its present magnitude. We must conduct 
a continuous conspiracy to raid the family treasury by 
preparing new modes, so different and so tempting, that 
even the most provident woman must buy new garments 
even while many months of service still remain in the 
old—-and even though out moded attire, unlike old auto- 
mobiles, cannot be “traded in” for a liberal cash allow- 
ance. 


Must Buttp CONSUMER INTEREST 


It is incumbent upon you, as manufacturers of mate- 
rials, to help us accelerate consumer interest in new 
apparel by providing us with an adequate selection of 
fabric innovations. There is no stronger stimulant to 
garment activity than a distinctvely new and different 
fabric weave. Speaking from the sales standpoint of the 
cutter-up, a new construction is far more helpful than a 
novel printed pattern or an ingenious garment style. |! 
cannot place too much emphasis upon the importance of 
unremitting experiment by the mills, in quest of new 
treatments. This research is, of course, an item of over- 
head and not likely to be popular during a period of 
stringent economy but there is no question that a success- 
ful weave will enable the mill that conceives it to create 
a prosperity of its own. It must not be aimless or ran- 
dom effort. It must be predicated upon an understanding 
of the trends of public preference. It must bear also 
evidence of an accurate conception of the production, 
styling and distributive problems of the cutter-up. I am 
not deprecating the great worth of the viewpoint of the 
converters with whim you are already in contact but | 
earnestly urge you to broaden your perspective to em- 
brace the cutter-up, the retailer and the consumer. 

In illustrating the premise, let me cite our own experi- 
ence with woven mesh materials. I am trying to be 
specific so you must forgive me for bringing my own 
firm into the discussion. A year ago, materials of a 
mesh construction were offered to us for volume promo- 
tion but they were more on the order of marquisettes and 
other curtain materials. They lacked the essential quali- 
fications for sports apparel or anything faintly kindred 
to it and we were compelled to reject them. This year, 
however, an enterprising firm presented meshes of weaves 
that were entirely satisfactory for dresses. We sold over 
thirty thousand dresses of that material during the spring 
and summer season and reverberations of this vogue have 
still been heard this autumn. 

As anyone identified with any style industry can attest, 
it is extremely difficult to ascertain the reasons for the 
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widespread acceptance of a particular fashion. In at- 
tempting to find out just why these woven meshes sold 
so well, we reached the conclusion that they capitalized 
a long existing public preference for the knitted mesh 
fabrics—a preference that was never translated into huge 
sales volume because those materials, with the exception 
of a few higher priced versions, sagged and stretched, dis- 
torting the lines of garments made of them. It can be 
correctly stated that the woven meshes have all of the 
favorable features and none of the unsatisfactory aspects 
of the knitted varieties. 


IMPROVEMENT IN FABRICS 


This, in itself, suggests a general policy to govern the 
mills’ creative efforts. One objective should be to develop 
materials that will remedy the shortcomings of previously 
offered fabrics. In the case of the successful woven 
meshes they accomplished this obviating the shortcomings 
of the knitted meshes. Another aim of the mill’s creative 
policy should be to evolve fabrics that stimulate, with- 
out cheapening, certain specific treatments that have been 
beyond the price reach of the average consumer. This 
suggestion should not be construed as an espousal of the 
“copying down’”’ process, which has already been so gen- 
eral as to thrust origination into the background. What 
I actually mean may best be described by referring to 
a development that looms up promisingly for next season. 
Cotton weaves that resemble hand-knit or hand crochet- 
ing are being introduced. They capture the charm of 
the hand-knitted versions but their cost is infinitely low- 
er. Women who acquired an appreciation of true quality 
during the late lamented bull markets will be able to 
satisfy their exacting taste at an expenditure quite in 
keeping with existing conditions. In this connection, it 
is to be noted that one great advantage enjoyed by ap- 
parel fashioned of quality cottons is that it embodies 
more smartness of style for a lower price than is obtain- 
able in attire made of any other textile. The latest and 
most alluring Parisian modes can be interpreted in cotton 
dresses whose cost can be met by practically everyone. 


In support of my suggestion in regard to stimulation 
aS opposed to unimaginative copying, I wish to call 
your attention to the creative trends in silks and woolens. 
We find that a number of promising silk constructions re- 
semble woolens, while some of the newest woolens seek 
a somewhat silken sheen, and others grope for their light- 
ness in weight. In dresses this season, cotton versions 
with the appearance of woolens have been in steady de- 
mand. They benefit by the vogue for woolen frocks and 
they have the added advantage in that they can be worn 
indoors in greater comfort than can the woolens. Both 
cottons and woolens have, in the past three seasons, 
profited by the vogue for dull lustre fabrics. High lustre 
materials held sway in this country when, through weight- 
ing and other economies, the queenly silks drifted to more 
democratic price levels. Women who have hitherto been 
unable to afford silk garments indulged in a long deferred 
pleasure of purchasing them in liberal quantities. But 
when rayon, with a surface even more scintillating than 
of silk itself, made its sweeping bid for favor, the desira- 
hility of gleaming garment finishes was perceptibly tar- 
nished, and woolens and cottons were the logical bene- 
ficiaries of the reaction. 


Now that low lustre synethetics have been prepared, it 
is not unlikely that there may be another gradual con- 
sumer reaction, this time toward the lustrous finishes. 
This is already in evidence through patently increased 
significance of solid color silk satins, and it might be well 
to prepare a cotton version of this silk satin. In fact, I 
am rather sanguine over the prospects of the latter. They 
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must be of surpassingly good quality. Should the lustre 
cottons achieve prominence next spring and summer, and 
the prospect is not great at this time, they will not con- 
flict in any way with the meshes and other sport cottons 
whose outlook is so bright. I expect to see the mesh 
weaves utilized for townwear as well as sportswear. Town- 
wear cottons were a heartily welcomed innovation last 
spring and summer and bid fair to repeat their success. 
As for cotton sportswear, I feel that it will lose its ma- 
chine-like aspect. It will be revised to conform with the 
growing public appreciation of anything that savors of 
having been wrought by hand. The crochet weaves of 
which I spoke are in line with this trend and the new 
treatments of woven mesh garments are also expressive 
of it. 


RIBBED WEAVES 


Although cognizant of the danger of venturing style 
predictions, I am emboldened to include the ribbed 
weaves, both straight and diagnoal in an enumeration of 
probable cotton bell-wethers for 1932. Cotton’s already 
powerful position as a summer sportswear medium will 
be further strengthened. I am hopeful that distinctive 
and appealing colors will be forthcoming in the sports 
materials, as I envision little or no fashion interest in 
prints for this purpose. In fact, prints seem destined 
for use in cottons for morning, daytime and townwear 
only. I may rue this prophesy later but at this time I 
have no hesitation in making it. 

After receiving the invitation to address you, I scanned 
the cotton collections shown my firm with a view of reach- 
ing general conclusions that might be of some value to 
you. I was particularly impressed by the arduous en- 
deavors of the converters to design graceful and appealing 
printed patterns. Their assortments averaged about one 
hundred numbers each and I inspected them at the rate 
of about twenty lines a week for four weeks. And at the 
end of this bewildering scrutiny I arrived at the dominant 
conclusion that, while there was a plethora of new prints, 
there was a dearth of new weaves (and new colors for 
old weaves). Out of each hundred numbers shown to 
me, there weren’t two new weaves and five new colors. 


PRINTS 


We computed that, out of all the prints presented to 
us, we could purchase less than two per cent of them, 
while we were able to select twelve per cent of the total 
assortment of weaves shown. Our next spring and sum- 
mer business will probably consist of eighty per cent of 
plain numbers and twenty per cent of prints. I do hope 
that my rather informal mathematics will not be taken 
too seriously—but seriously enough to induce the millmen 
to appreciate the importance of ceaseless experimenting 
in weaves if only to be in a position to proceed with 
full steam ahead when the economic track is cleared of 
some of the obstacles now cluttering it. I am sure that 
if called upon, the cutters-up will be glad to co-operate 
with you by offering suggestions on new types or those 
deserving of experiment. 

I believe that if cutters-up had been consulted some 
of the new cotton crepes might have been revamped to 
avoid weaknesses that were quite glaring to us. They 
were prone to stretch to such an extent that the cost 
of manufacturing them into dresses was well nigh pro- 
hibitive. And, besides, we had no assurance that a dress 
cut by us asia size sixteen would not expand into a thirty- 
eight while hanging on the retailers’ rack. 

WiptH or CoTTron FAsrics 

With your permission, I would like to make a recom- 

mendation regarding the widths of cotton materials. In 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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Spinning is the Key Position 


BY CARL R. HARRIS 


Chairman Spinners Division Southern Textile Association 


Realizing that for the last few meetings of the Spinners’ 
Division, we have been marking time, so to speak, we 
have gone back over practically all the work of the past 
five years, in an effort to have something for our next 
meeting that will not only depart somewhat from our 
regular routine, but to have a meeting that will work 
up renewed interest, and to be of practical dollar and 
cents value to the mills and our jobs. 

As a result of quite lengthy discussions and corres- 
pondence with both Mr. Mullen and Mr. Taylor in regard 
to the relationship of a spinning room to the carding and 
weaving departments, we believe we have made a very 
outstanding discovery, to present not only to the spinners, 
but to the carders and weavers as well. 

After a careful perusal of all the minutes of the carding 
and weaving divisions, there seems to be one outstanding 
thought underlying practically all of the discussions. 

We believe this is also practically true in most of the 
discussions on carding and weaving which we see in the 
textile papers. 

However, we are rather reluctant to reveal this discov- 
ery before a semi-annual meeting of the Southern Textile 
Association, until thoroughly threshing it out in our Spin- 
ners sectional meeting. 

As stated above, we are quite sure that if this idea, 
which we have already stated, has been derived from an 
exhaustive study we have made of the Carders and 
Weavers Divisional meetings, proves to be practical, it 
will be the means of bringing about one of the greatest 
economies of any idea we have so far promulgated. 

Mr. Mullen and Mr. Taylor are thoroughly in accord 
with my ideas that the spinner holds a position as “be- 
twixt and between” the carding and weaving, and the 
wonderful discovery we wish to present to you is: 

That inasmuch as all the bad work, such as weak and 
uneven roving, thick and thin places, and in fact every- 
thing pertaining in any way toward production of the mill 
as a whole, which we formerly have been attributing to 
the carding department, this study has revealed that it is 
all made in the spinning room. 

And, reasoning along the same lines, all crossed warps, 
loose ends, pick-outs, thin places, wavy cloth, and all 
the numerous other ailments pertaining to bad cloth, 
are also made in the spinning room. 

SUPERHUMAN SPINNER 

Therefore the natural conclusion is that a cotton mill 
only needs one overseer, who, of course, will have to be 
a spinner of superhuman powers. He will not require 
any conscience, or temper, and must be supplied at all 
times, at the expense of the company, with an abundant 
supply of bootleg corn. 

The only thing needed in the carding and weaving 
departments will’ be a few laborers to move the stock 
along through the mill. 

However, as this wonderful discovery would put all 
the overseers of carding and weaving out of a job, we 
are not going to ask for a vote of thanks on its approval 
at this meeting. 

We are, however, going to extend a cordial invitation 
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to all carders and weavers to be with us at our next 
meeting, at which time the secretary will furnish us with 
baseball bats so we can all fight it out. 

Realizing that the spining room bears such an impor- 
tant relationship to the carding and weaving, and other 
related departments of the mill, we think it will be well 
to study the qualifications necessary for the overseer of 
spinning to have in order that his department may func- 
tion efficiently and in harmony with the whole. 

Having charge of a department, which we have already 
proven is guilty of all the known crimes against high 
production and highly quality, is no easy task, and it 
requires a very versatile skill in many directions. 

QUALITIES NEEDED IN A DEPARTMENT HEAD 

The first qualification which I would list as necessary 
is /oyalty. He must be loyal to the interests and ideals 
of the firm. This is a very important requisite, for most 
of our present day organizations are so large that the 
executive head of the firm cannot come in contact with 
all of their employees, and the overseer is the real con- 
necting link between employer and employee. Manage- 
ment has to rely on him to put into effect the things which 
it knows will work to the material advantage of both. 
It is a well known fact that if a foreman is what he 
should be and is held in high esteem by his workmen, 
they also feel kindly to the firm. 


We, of course, realize that the spinning room is guilty 
of making a lot of yarn that can never give high produc- 
tion or high quality, but you also know that there is no 
mechanism in the spinning room that will enable you 
to take uneven roving and make even yarn. For this 
reason it makes it easier on the overseer of spinning if 
his fellow overseers know that his loyalty is intense and 
that he is not trying to “pass the buck.” 

Coupled with this, he must be very tactful so that he 
can convince his fellow overseers of the true condition of 
the work they are giving him when it occasionally hap- 
pens that it is not right. 


Another very necessary requisite in an overseer of spin- 
ning is open-mindedness. The change of conditions which 
we are passing through demands this more than ever 
before. Those of us who are inclined to feel that we 
have reached the pinnacle and that there can be no 
more improvement, are only riding for a very hard fall. 

We in no wise mean to imply that we should fall for 
everything that comes along. We must be able to choose 
the good from the bad, and make it work to our ad- 
vantage. 

The overseer of spinning must be also be an able leader. 
Leadership is rather a difficult qualification to dissect 
into its various component parts. I think we can safely 
divide it into five parts for convenience; personality, 
skill, fairness, firmness and friendliness. Some may call 
personality the “It” of leadership, and it does seem that 
some are born with it, but it should be encouraging to 
us to know that most leaders have had to develop it. 

The highest type leadership also requires that a man 
know the work which he is supervising. People are 
naturally attracted to the man who can do their job a 
little bit better than they can. 

The overseer of spinning must in all his actions be 
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fair. And I think his job requires a bit keener sense of 
fairness than any other overseer in the mill, for he has 
girls, boys, women and men, or probably wider varying 
ages than any other department. The fairness with 
which he faces every issue will also stand him in good 
stead with his fellow overseers. Fairness is also the 
quality which is most desired in an overseer by the 
operatives. No one can stand up long under the strain 
of being imposed upon, and knowing that he is not being 
treated fairly. We agree heartily with an article which 
recently claimed our attention, and in which it was stated 
that the old adage used to be, “Be fair, treat every one 
alike’ while as a matter of fact, “To be fair, you must 
treat every one differently.”” Of course in matters of 
policy and privileges, we must adhere strictly to a rule, 
but we do know that there are no two people alike in 
nature, and to get the best out of anyone we must handle 
them in the manner best suited to their temperament. 


To fairness must be added firmness. He must give 
fair decisions and then firmly enforce them. 


So far we have not said anything about results. That, 
of course, is the real test of an overseer or foreman. 
Management can not keep him unless he get results, 
neither are the operatives pleased with him very long, 
for the interests of both are too closely related, and they, 
as well as the foreman, take pride in being on a job 
which is successful. 

You will notice we have said very little about the 
relation of the spinning room to the carding and weaving 
departments, and how they can best function together. 
We have mentioned a very few of the qualities which we 
deem necessary in an overseer, and especially the spinner. 
If he has these qualifications and still there is friction, 
we let you draw your own conclusions as to whether 
there should be some changes in the organization. 


In a very short while we are expecting to hold a spin- 
ers’ meeting, and we have been racking our minds to 
get up a program which will not only be interesting, but 
will give us some valuable information on the subjects 
which are paramount in the midst of overseers and super- 
intendents at the present. 

The subject we have in mind may depart in several 
ways from the regular routine of our past meetings, but 
as I told you in the beginning, we seem to have been 
marking time in the last few meetings, groping for some- 
ting new and different to discuss. 


My procedure has been in the past to solicit suggestions 
from our representative members in preparing my pro- 
grams. However, as all the chairman and other officers 
of the Association can tell you, it is a difficult job to 
get suggestions from the members before a meeting. 
Therefore, getting up these programs is practically a one- 
man job, except for the valuable help of the president 
and secretary. 

50 we have departed from our usual custom of solicit- 
ing suggestions for a meeting, and have prepared quite a 
lengthy questionnaire which I am going to read to you. 
And the secretary is going to present you with a copy 
to take home, so that, with the suggestions that this ques- 
tionnaire will give, we hope and trust that you will flood 
the secretary’s office not only with answers to this ques- 
tionnaire, but that you will present him with questions 
and problems which you wish discussed at our next sec- 
tional meeting. 


The policy of the Southern Textile Association has 
always been not to mention the name of manufacturer of 
machines in their discussions. However, time and local 
conditions make a change in policy sometimes necessary, 
and therefore, we are going to ask the president’s in- 
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dulgence in the preparation of this program and its final 
discussion. 

For example: Probably the most widely discussed 
installation in a cotton mill at the present time is high 
speed spooling and warping, or high speed winding and 
spooling. 

One manufacturer puts out an equipment that is so 
radically different from the others that any novice would 
know the firm we are talking about if we should discuss 
the machine without mentioning the manufacturer’s 
name. For this reason, then, we see no impropriety in 
using the manufacturer‘s name. 

(QUESTIONNAIRE 

1. What is the minimum size mill that can profitably 
make the investment of Barber-Colman high speed spool- 
ing and warping? 

2. If this mill does not have the surplus money to buy 
this equipment, will it pay them to borrow the money and 
make the investment? (a) (It would seem that this is a 
question which should be presented to mill presidents 
and treasurers, however, we believe that many overseers 
and superintendents have ideas on this subject that will 
be valuable to the presidents and treasurers in making 
purchases. ) 

3. Which system of high speed spooling and warping 
gives the greatest benefit to the weaving department? 

4. If a mill is using hand knotters, which tie a weaver’s 
knot, what benefit, if any, would the mill derive in the 
weaving department by installing Barber-Colman high 
speed spooling and warping, or any other make of high 
speed spooling and warping? 

5. It is claimed by certain high speed spooling and 
warping manufacturers and high speed winding and 
warping manufacturers, that by the installation of their 
system, more elasticity is retained in the yarn: (a) Ina 
mill where the slashing process is taking the minimum 
stretch out of the yarn, how would the installation of 
high. speed spooling and warping improve the weaving 
condition in the mill, (except weaver’s knot) if no change 
were made in the slashing process? (b) What is the 
relationship between breaking strength and elasticity? 
(c) Will there be more elasticity in the yarn spun on 
board gauge spinning where separators are not used, or 
on narrow gauge where separators are needed? If there 
is a difference, will that difference justify the investment 
of broad gauge spinning? 

6. Would a warp which breaks more than standard, 
run in a loom if it has no elasticity? For example: 
would a wire warp run in a loom with enough picks per 
inch to require “beat up” of the filling? 

7. The installation of high speed spooling and warping 
has thrown a large number of first-class warpers on the 
market, and the secondhand warpers can be bought as 
low as $25.00 each: would it improve the weaving in the 
average mill which has the regular spooling and warping 
to purchase additional warpers at this low price, lower 
the speed on their present warpers to about forty yards 
per minute, instead of sixty, and let the warper hand have 
these additional warpers at the lower speed and same 
wages per week, thereby leaving the pound cost or warp- 
ing the same? 

8.-Can 30s yarn of good quality be made out of 74” 
cotton with long draft? 

9. Does 64/100-inch variation in the roll settings make 
a noticeable difference in the appearance of the yarn? 

10. In a well run mill making 30s to 40s yarn out of 
l-inch cotton, will the gain in production brought about 
by lower twist and higher speed more than offset the 

(Continued on Page 42) 


Practical Textile Designing 


BY THOMAS NELSON 
Dean of The Textile School N. C. State College 


This is one of a series of articles on designing by 
Dean Nelson, a recognized authority on the subject. 
The articles are extremely practical and will be found 
particularly helpful by the younger men who are just 
beginning to study designing. The next article will 
appear next week.—Editor. 


CHECKERBOARD EFFECTS 


These effects are also called “dice checks.”’ The object 
is to produce blocks in the fabric, each block to be warp 
and filling alternately. The first and last thread in each 
block must have a perfect “locking” or as it is also 
called a “clear cut.” This means that the last thread 
of the filling flush weave must be raised at the point 
where the first thread of the warp flush weave is lowered 
and so make the “locking.” This will give each block 
a clear cut outline and prevent the outside threads from 
slipping. Twills and sateens are generally used in these 
effects. To produce the simpler effects divide the number 


of ends and picks in the pattern into four divisions. In 
two of the divisions put the warp flush twill and in the 
other divisions put the filling flush twill and in the oppo- 
site direction to the warp flush twill. 

When a sateen weave is used it should not begin on 
the first end and first pick or a perfect locking cannot 
be made. 

Fig. 218 illustrates a checkerboard effect, constructed 


3 
from the — and the — twill weaves. 
l 3 
Fig. 219 illustrates a checkerboard effect, constructed 
from the five harness warp and filling sateen. 


MOTIVE DESIGNS 


These designs are also made from motives, the object 
being to produce large designs. A motive is the idea of a 
figure desired to be made. Any weave can be used for 
a motive, the idea being that every filled in square in the 
motive represents warp effect and the empty squares 
represent filling effects. Either plain, twill or sateen 
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Fig. 222 


weaves can be used, each square in motive to represent 
one or more repeats of the weave, or as many threads 
and picks as desired. 

For example, Figs. 218 and 219 illustrate checker- 
board designs made on the plain weave order. Filled in 
squares in the motive represent warp effect. Empty 
squares represent filling effects. 
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Fig. 220 represents a motive, each square in motive to 
be on four threads and four picks. Weaves to be used 
3 l 
— and — twills. 
l 3 
Fig. 221 illustrates the design constructed from this 
motive. Design complete on 32 threads and 32 picks. 
Fig. 222 illustrates a shirt waist fabric made with 
1 
Weaves used — twill and the — 
l 


checkerboard design. 


twill, illustrated at Fig. 223. 


End Price Guarantees on Viscose Yarns 


Following the initiative of the Viscose Company, 
which announced discontinuance of its 90-day price guar- 
antee on viscose process rayon yarn as of October 1, 
practically all leading domestic rayon producers have 
taken similar action. 


; 
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ANNOUNCING 


IMMEDIATELY 
AVYAILASBE 


Color Card No. 186 


showing this compre- 
hensive range of level 
dyeing acetate silk 
dyes. Apply for your 
copy through nearest 


branch. 
NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INc. 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Causeway St. hiladelphia 200-4 S. Front St. 
rovidence..._ __ 15 Westminster St. Charlotte 201-203 W 
hicago Ww St. San Francisco 145 Second St. 


Toronto 137-145 Wellington St., West 


DYES 


ONAL 


Southern Textile Association 


Holds Excell 


HE semi-annual convention of the Southern Textile 

Association, held at the Selwyn Hotel, Charlotte, 

on October 9 and 10 provided a well balanced pro- 
gram that proved interesting and formative throughout. 
The attendance was very good and the various features 
of the program were well handled and well received. 

In the absence of T. W. Mullen, president of the 
Association, the several sessions were presided over by 
Frank K. Petrea, vice-president. 

THE DINNER 

The convention opened with a dinner on Friday night, 
with Mr. Petrea as toastmaster. The principal speaker, 
Julian Miller, editor of the Charlotte News, was intro- 
duced by W. M. McLaurine, secretary of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association. Mr. Miller, discuss- 
ing the depressed state of business, traced some of the 
causes of the present situation and offered a number of 
constructive suggestions as a means of bringing about a 
return to healthy business conditions. He cited the re- 


ent Meeting 


a number of points that can be studied by carders and 
spinners in building the most effective relationship be- 
tween the two departments. 

These remarks of Mr. Corn, Mr. Bailes and Mr. Harris 
are published in full in this issue. 


THOSE IN ATTENDANCE 


Among those who registered for the meeting were the 

following: 

Bahan, G. F., Emmons Loom Harness Co. and Watson 
Williams Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Bailes, C. E., Kendall Mills, Paw Creek, N. C. 

Batson, C., Mgr. Consolidated Textile Corp., Lynchburg, 
Va. 

Bennett, John, Commonwealth Color & Chem. Co., Hick- 
ory, N. C. 

Bishop, O. E., Balfour Mills, Balfour, N. C. 

Buck, R. E., Arnold Hoffman Co., 8 Lendall Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C. 


FRANK PETREA 


Vice-President 


T. W. MULLEN 
President 


turn of confidence, courage and co-operation as essential 
factors in restoring prosperity. He made his points care- 
fully and impressively and was heard throughout with 
careful attention. 

The dinner was enlivened by a black face by Dick 
Young and Louis Waller of Charlotte and by a number 
of musical selections. 

SATURDAY MORNING SESSION 

Three papers of unusual merit were presented at the 
morning session. C. E. Bailes, purchasing agent for the 
Kendall Mills, Paw Creek, N. C., presented a very inter- 
esting description of how the purchasing office of the 
Kendall Mills works in co-operation with the other 
departments. J. O. Corn, superintendent of the Pacific 
Mills, Columbia, chairman of the Carders Section of the 
Association and also a past president of the organization 
discussed “The Carder and His Job.”’ Mr. Corn showed 
the necessity of complete co-operation between the card 
room and other departments of the mill, and offered some 
excellent suggestions as to how this may be carried out. 
A paper on “Spinning, The Key Position,’’ written by 
Carl R. Harris, chairman of the Spinners Division and 
also a past president of the Association, was read by 
Joseph C. Cobb, Mr. Harris being prevented from at- 
tending the meeting. Mr. Harris likewise touched upon 
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WALTER C. TAYLOR 
Secretary 


J. O. CORN 


‘hairman Carders’ Section 


Bunton, L. O., Gastonia, N. C. 

Burns, D. F., Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. C. 

Cain, C. W., Sales & Service, Steel Heddle Mfg. Co.. 
Greenville, S. C. 

Carter, A. B., Victor Ring Trav. Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Clark, David, Editor Southern Textile Bulletin, Char- 
lotte, 

Cline, O. M., Granite Falls 
N.C. 

Church, M. L., Sou. Rep., Catlin Yarn Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. 

Cobb, Jos. C., 

Cobb, W. W., Norris Cotton Mills, Cateechee. S. C. 

Conner, W. H., Chadwick-Hoskins Mills, Charlotte. 
N.C. 

Cooke, R. B., Grace Cotton Mills, Rutherfordton. N. C. 

Covington, L. B.. Wade Mfg. Co.. Wadesboro. N. C. 

Crawiord, J. F., Stein, Hall & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Dabbs, Mr. and Mrs. W. H., Southern Textile Bulletin. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Davis, T. C., Stein, Hall & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

French, Dean, Bessemer City, N. C., 

(Continued on Page 39) 


Mig. Co.. Granite Falls. 


Overseer, Lancaster Cotton ills. Lancaster. 
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Prospects for Recovery of Cotton 


BY C. T. REVERE, of Munds & Winslow 


T is with no intention of arousing false hopes that we 

announce our definite alignment with the constructive 

side of cotton after maintaining a skeptical attitude 
toward prices for nearly two years. We ask the indul- 
gence of our friends, if before considering the intrinsic 
factors in cotton, we touch at some length on certain col- 
latera! influences that have materially affected the trend 
of prices for cotton and other raw materials. 

If we reduce the task of world rehabilitation to its 
lowest common denominator, we are likely to find our- 
selves confronted by two problems of overshadowing mag- 
nitude: First, the restoration of world confidence in our 
economic institutions. Second, how the world may be 
enabled to pay debts contracted in an era of, say, $1.50 
wheat, 20-cent cotton, $5 silk, 30-cent rubber, and so on 
throughout the commodity list with 50-cent wheat, 6-cent 
cotton, $2 silk, and 5-cent rubber, and so on throughout 
the list. 

Moreover, in order to deal with this problem intelli- 
gently, we must determine what caused the existing con- 
dition of depression, and then decide on what will cure 
it—-what methods have brought about this deplorable 
state of affairs and what methods may be utilized to 
remedy it. 

lt is not enough to dismiss this vast and complicated 
question with the glib, vague dictum that we are now 
paying for the world war and consequently are suffering 
the penalty of human folly. We have had wars before 
and depressions before, but we recovered from them with 
no such cataclysm as that with which we: have been vis- 
ited. The unprecedented magnitude of the world war 
does not answer the question or allay the suspicion now 
shaping into agonizing certainty that we have had to 
contend with obstructions new and baffling to us. 

Much has been said of overproduction and the stagger- 
ing plethroa heaped upon us by the “Machine Age.” We 
doubt if anyone will contend that supplies of commodi- 
ties two years ago, last year, and even now are in excess 
of actual consumptive requirements. Let it be under- 
stood that in making this suggestion we are speaking in 
broad fundamental terms. The apparent superabundance 
on one side is more than offset by the dire need of hun- 
dreds of millions of people in every quarter of the globe. 
What we see now is congestion of supply on one hand and 
tragic want on the other. How has this condition arisen? 

We are firmly convinced that when the true history of 
this depression is written it will lay the blame squarely 
on the shoulders of political tinkering with natural laws. 
History will record an astounding economic growth over 
more than a century and a half—with new inventions 
covering every field of production and distribution, ex- 
tending in civilized countries into every phase of human 
life, giving us overnight, as it were, a new industrial and 
social world. In this new empire the neurasthenic ambi- 
tion of politics saw a dazzling field for exploitation. 
Gradually, and with the march of years more rapidly, it 
sought to control and direct this development by the 
imposition of measures as archaic as the handicraft of 
the Pharoohs. Political methods have not changed one 
whit since those days when Kleon the leather-seller, pro- 
totype of later demagogues, went down into the market 
place of Athens and launched his scurillous invectives on 
the noble head of Pericles and delivered his tirades against 


the rich—ebullitions that could be placed in parallel col- 
umn with many current forensic outbursts in our own 
Congressional Record. 

Motivated solely by a craving for yotes, spurred on 
by hysterical minority group clamor, every possible ob- 
stacle has been placed in the path of orderly economic 
evolution. Tricky partisanship has masqueraded under 
the benevolent veil of “humanitarianism.’’ Commissions 
and bureaus have multiplied until their roll of more than 
600,000 exceeds the population of many of our large 
cites. ‘These excresences have carried a mandate from 
Congress that, whatever the professed benevolence of its 
motive, has either restricted or paralyzed individual ini- 
tiative, the most priceless gift to American character. 


Again we make the admission that many of our prob- 
lems were bequeathed to us by the war and post-war 
readjustment, aggravated by inter-governmental debts. 
credit dislocation and other difficulties. But even this 
hurdle could have been negotiated except for the more 
troublesome economic problems arising from the selfish 
complex of partisan politics. When we study the situa- 
tion impartially, we find two ugly lions blocking the road 
to economic recovery. One is the paralysis of bureauc- 
racy and the other is the mounting burden of taxation 
This has extended to every branch of government from 
Washington to the smallest municipality. The war did 
not increase State taxes from $517,000,000 in 1917 to 
$2,061,000,000 in 1929. The war did not load on the 
country a cost estimated at $200,000,000 for the railroad 
valuation sponsored by the late Senator La Follette. It 
did not give us our shipping board which costs the tax- 
payers $50,000,000 a year. 


But the billions wrung by a festering bureaucracy from 
a progressive people do not tell the whole story. The 
United States is now taking over not only the larger ac- 
tivities of the people, but is extending its paralyzing in- 
fluence to the supervision of the most insignificant indi- 
vidual functions. In the Saturday Evening Post of Octo- 
ber 3, we find this appalling paragraph in an article by 
Merle Thorpe on “Our Vanishing Economic Freedom.” 


“The banker who has grown up with his community is 
put under the tutelage of the government agent who 
passes upon the credit standing of his neighbors. The 
railroad president must obtain governmental sanction to 
place a curtain in a locomotive cab or hang a light on 
the end of a caboose. By oral and ocular advice the 
farmer is told what crops to raise, how to raise them and 
how, with the helping hand of government, to market 
them. The Federal Government in Washington will tell 
you how to build a henhouse and how to train grocery 
clerks, how to hang curtains in the home, how to pack a 
schoolboy’s lunch, how to predict the price of hogs by 
logarithms, how to prescribe castor oil for the baby.” 


In the fact of this portrayal, it sounds like a slipshod 
evasion of the facts to blame our industrial and financial 
leaders for present conditions and to comfort ourselves 
with the formula that “Capitalism is on trial.”” Wherein 
do we see, under the restrictions of bureaucracy, where 
Capitalism has had a chance to function? Ordinarily we 
do not blame a sprinter for losing a race when we hobble 
his feet, or condemn a fighter for a poor showing when 
we tie his hands behind his back. 
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It has been the tendency to dismiss the British eco- 
nomic crisis as the aftermath of the world war and sub- 
sequent dislocation. The fundamental looseness of this 
explanation is vividly revealed when we recall the proph- 
ecy of the late James J. Hill, master railroad builder, and 
now disclosed as a great economic seer. Mr. Hill on 
May 27, 1914, delivered an address in Washington at 
the first National Foreign Trade Council in Washington 
on the assigned topic, “The Future of Our Foreign 
Trade.” In order to drive home the underlying princi- 
ples of a prosperous national commerce, he called atten- 
tion to the case of Great Britain. Please bear in mind 
that in those balmy days of May, 1914, there was not 
the faintest rumble of Niebelungen war chariots. The 
senile recluse of Doorn was no more belligerent at that 
time than the retired hero of San Juan Hill. Mr. Hill 
discussed certain economic tendencies that have produced 
their tragic climax in Great Britain and which he said 
would be visited later on his own country unless we 
faced certain inexorable facts. 

Those who read the following excerpts from Mr. Hill’s 
memorable address will see in him an economic Isaiah 
who foresaw more than seventeen years ago the abyss 
toward which England was heading. What has happened 
in England would have happened anyway, although its 
date might have been postponed. The seeds of collapse 
were sown by the liberalism of Lloyd George and his 
followers when they initiated their socialistic program in 
1911. Every American patriot, every business man with 
the welfare of his country at heart, should read this 
analytical forecast by Mr. Hill. After discussing the 
general principles underlying foreign trade, Mr. Hill said: 

“Widespread and long-continued industrial distress in 
England comes from attempting to hold markets against 
competitors while maintaining a wage scale that does not 
permit her to meet their prices, and does not offer to 
capital an inducement to go into new fields of develop- 
ment or even to remain where it has hitherto been occu- 
pied. She meets this not by removing the shackles from 
her industries, but by fastening other shackles on her 
capitalists; fetters that must be added later to those 
that already gall the limbs of labor. She has entered 
upon the most elaborate experiment ever seen, to com- 
pensate the worker for the work he has lost through in- 
sisting upon impossible economic terms, now that work 
is no longer to be had, by a vast eleemosynary system 
which makes the State pay for his unemployment, his 
sickness, his misfortune and his death. He is to be 
sustained in his position of inability to compete with other 
workers; and he is to be protected against the penalty 
of his economic defiance at the expense of the whole 
commmunity. 


“Reduced to its simplest terms, this project is not 
‘humanitarian,’ but unspeakably cruel; though that high- 
sounding word and its familiar fellow, ‘social justice,’ 
are common cloaks for legislative cowardice or incapacity 
that does not dare apply the real remedy to the obvious 
disease. It merely postpones the inevitable, and inten- 
sifies the catastrophe which can no more be averted than 
hunger can satisfy itself on air. Great Britain is now 
maintaining may of her industries in an artificial condi- 
tion by appropriating for the support of one class of her 
people the property of another class. Let it be under- 
stood that this discussion has nothing to do with the 
moral of the process, but only with its economic conse- 
quences. The British Empire is now sustaining itself by 
sequestering, under one guise or another, the stored ac- 
cumulations of past generations. The end of that policy 
comes when this accumulated capital is exhausted or has 
removed itself beyond the reach of legal capture. When 
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that day arrives, Great Britain will be face to face with 
her real problem. Its magnitude and its difficulty will 
be almost unique in history.” 


“Der Tag,”’ we seem to hear as age-dimmed eyes peer 
out over the North Sea from the sheltering walls of 
Doorn. “The Day.” It has arrived. What the tramp- 
ing millions of the Kaiser, accoutered to the last button, 
equipped with big Berthas, field kitchens, poison gas, and 
a terror-striking air force could not accomplish, England 
through the agency of Liberal politics had brought about. 

May the tragedy end there. Not only may its scope 
be confined within that devoted island whose heroes have 
written history’s most inspired pages—even more may 
the prayer go forth that Britain with the realistic wis- 
dom of her economic leaders will rescue herself from this 
morass into which unsound thinking and demagogic 
promises have led her. 


Let us also enter a petition to the slumbering giant that 
is America that the people may rise and take back their 
heritage from politics. Again we turn to Mr. Hill for 
inspiration for such a program: 


“Markets, prices, wages, remuneration of capital— 
every element that enters into the production, distribu- 
tion and exchange of commodities, everything that forms 
the material of commerce or makes commerce possible, 
every price-making factor—are undergoing a world-wide 
leveling process. Advantages, natural or acquired, are 
being banished from the world as certainly as contagious 
diseases. Trade hereafter will stand like a colossus, with 
one foot on either hemisphere; and on the banner that 
it holds will be written with a new force and meaning the 
old motto of democracy: ‘Equality of opportunity.’ Men 
have for a long time demanded no less. The problem of 
the world’s future is to make them content to take that 
and demand no more.” 


It may occur to many that this is a rather weird 
preamble on which to base a program of optimism relat- 
ing to such a volatile commodity as cotton. We frankly 
agree that a persistence of these political methods would 
end only in chaos. But we have an old-fashioned belief 
that the people, not the politicians, are the real rulers of 
our nation. Through ignorance of political and economic 
consequences, we have built up a Frankenstein through- 
out nation, state and municipality. We slept upon our 
liberties and rights when we passed the Seventeenth 
Amendment providing for popular election of Senators. 
This was the first vital blow struck at the foundations 
of our government, inasmuch as it removed the keystone 
in our system of checks and balances so earnestly stress- 
ed in the wisdom of our constitutional fathers, and with- 


out which system this Republic cannot permanently en- 


dure. 


Believing as we do that our plight is due not to funda- 
mental defects in our “Capitalistic System,” which is 
merely the functioning of individual initiative under the 
most effective stimulus for achievement—-self-interest— 
but to politics run riot, we expect the American people 
to rise to the crisis that confronts them. Public opinion 
is a more powerful agent than any statute ever passed. 
It can readily transform any objectionable capitalistic 
tendencies into what may be truly caled “enlightened self- 
interest.” Capital is just as much responsive to public 
opinion as the politician. 

Surely those who have seen the virtual development 
of an economic rapprochement between France and Ger- 
many and the establishment of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment in England under MacDonald leadership can realize 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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ce 


every textile mill should be 


equipped with your bearings” 


. because they mean a great saving in 
power. Weknow. We have been running them 
for over 2 years.” Mr. R. H. Whitehead says 
further that Fafnirs are not only standard in 
the Whitehead Hosiery Mills at Burlington, 
N. C., but in the affiliated Mohawk Mills, as 
well. 


Fafnir Wide Inner Ring Ball Bearings save more 
than power—they save labor and lubricant, too. 
No other type of bearing is so friction-free, 
so. cool-running, so extremely easy to 
mount. 


with Fafnirs. . A greasing or two lasts 


A little lubricant goes a long way 4; textile industry 


a year. That’s all there is to maintenance—no 
adjustments, inspections, repairs! Trouble-free 
service is assured indefinitely by the deep races 
and large balls of hardened, tough alloy steel. 


Add to this a mounting that involves no lock- 
nuts, sleeves, or adapters—no delicate adjust- 
ments to be bungled by unskilled labor— 
and it’s plain to see why the trend in the 
is toward Fafnir Trans- 
mission Equipment. 


THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY, NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


Represeniatives also at Atlanta. Ga.: Charlotte. N. C.: Dalla 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 


uston, Texas: Boston, Mass.;: Birmingham. Ala 
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Established 1848 


Jas. H. Billington Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Penna, Rock Maple Bobbins 
Penna, Rock Maple Spools 


Mountain Dogwood and 
Persimmon Shuttles 


“Danforth” Pure Oak Short Lap 
| Leather Belting 


| “Batavia” Rawhide Loom 
| 


Pickers 


| “Buy from the Manufacturer 
Direct” 


113 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, ee Pa. 


A Little Goes A Long Way 


That’s the secret of NON-FLUID OIL’S 
popularity with mill men — it lasts so 
much longer than wasteful liquid oil and 
yields more positive and dependable lu- 
brication. 

They don’t find NON-FLUID OIL on 
their yarn or cloth—for it will not drip, 
leak or spatter. 


Write today for testing sample and bulle- 
tin. “‘Lubrication of Textile Machinery.” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
So. Agent, L. W. Themason, Charlotte, N. C. 


WAREHOUSES 
Chicago, I. Providence, R. I. Atlanta, Ga. 
St. Louls, Mo. Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. 


New Orleans, La. Spartanburg, 8. C. Greenville, &. C. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
in US PAT a: COUNTRIES 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better lubrication at Less Cost per Month 


PERSONAL NEWS 


D. E. Elmore has resigned as superintendent of the 
Wymojo Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S. C. 


L. D. Hooper has been appointed superintendent of 
the Wymojo Mills, Rock Hill, S. C. 


Bb. A. Andrews has been promoted to overseer of night 


| weaving at the Easley Cotton Mills No. 3, Liberty, S. C. 


W. F. Massagee is now section hand in spinning room 
No. 1, at the Rhodhiss Mills, Rhodhiss, N. C. 


L. N. Burgess has accepted the position of overseer of 
cloth room.at the Cleveland Cloth Mills, Shelby, N. C 


E. P. Green. from Gastonia. N. C.. has become over- 
seer of carding at the Oconee Mills. Westminster. S. C. 


W. C. George, of the Osceola Mills, Gastonia, N. C.., 
has accepted the position of night overseer of carding at 


the Oconee Mills, Westminster, S. C. 


M. F. Shipp has become night overseer of spinning at 
the Lizzie plant of the Eastern Manufacturing Company, 
Selma, N. C. He was formerly overseer of night spin- 


' ning at the Fountain Mills, Tarboro, N. C. 


F. L. Holliday has resigned as overseer of finishing at 
Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., to accept a position as 


overseer of finishing at Eagle & Phoenix Mills, Columbus, 
Ga. 


E. H. Noble, formerly overseer of spinning at the Cas- 
well Cotton Mills, Inc., Kinston, N. C., before the plant 
ceased operation, is now in charge of the spinning de- 
partment at the Lizzie Mill, Selma, N. C. 


D. S. Cook, who has been agent of the Opelika Mills 
of the Pepperell Manufacturing Company since that 
company first located there, is giving up that position to 
join the New York headquarters of the company. 

Mr. Cook was given a testimonial dinner by the local 
Rotarians, of which organization he is the retiring presi- 
dent. There were many expressions of regret regarding 
the planned departure from Opelika by Mr. Cook. He 
was presented with a fountain pen-pencil set. 


Irving Southworth, who succeeds Ward Thoron as 
president of the National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, has been agent of the cotton divisions of Pa- 
cific Mills since 1920 and has been connected with that 


corporation since 1910. He is a graduate of Brown Uni- 
_ versity, and began his career in the cotton industry as an 


employee of Dwight Manufacturing Company, Chicopee, 
Mass., in 1905. The following year he was assistant 


_ superintendent at Alabama City, Ala., of that company. 


He has served as a vice-president of the national associa- 
tion for the past three years, and is well known through- 
out the industry, North and South. 


Weston Howland, the new vice-president, is promi- 


'nently identified with mills in the North and South. He 


began his career in New Bedford and is now treasurer 


_ and a director of Warwick Mills, president and a direc- 


tor of Gluck Mills. Anderson. S. C., a director of Well- 


| ington, Sears & Co., Boston, and a director of The Cot- 


ton-Textile Institute. 
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Hamilton-Wilco Mills Not Planning To 
Resume 


Recent reports that the Hamilton-Wilco Mills, Ronda, 
N. C., were planning to resume work after being idle for 
some time, are denied by officials of the company, who 
state further that the plant is not to be enlarged now. 


Informal Conference Held By Mill 
Executives 


Greensboro, N. C.—A group of seven cotton mill ex- 
ecutives met at the King Cotton Hotel in informal con- 
ference to discuss conditions in the industry they repre- 
sent. Those present were Samuel Peace and Frank Wil- 
liams, of the Roanoke Rapids Mills, Roanoke Rapids: 
K. P. Lewis, of Erwin Cotton Mills, Durham; James R. 
Young, of Minneola Manufacturing Company, Gibson- 
ville; Harvey Moore, of Brown Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Concord, and Julius W. Cone and L. H. Sellars, of 
Proximity Manufacturing Company, Greensboro. 


Adams-Millis Dividend 


High Point, N. C.—A dividend of 50 cents a share on 
the 156,000 shares of outstanding common stock and 
$1.75 on 17,500 shares of first preferred stock was de- 
clared here by directors of the Adams- Millis Corporation 
at the regular quarterly meeting. 

The Adams-Millis Corporation, one of the State’s 
largest textile manufacturing corporations, is in the midst 
of expanding its plant capacity in High Point, remodell- 
ing of one of its old buildings and erecting a new one 
which will be in use by January 1. The dividend just 
declared is payable November 1 to stockholders of rec- 
ord October 19. 


Hunter Reports Better Business 


(By Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co.) 


There has been a considerable pick-up in the volum* 
of business this week. Our sales have been in excess 0° 
production and the yardage sold the largest since th 
week of July 2. Print cloths moved in larger volume 
than in any way since the end of June, but prices de 
clined again te a basis of 5 cents for 80-80s: 334 cents to 
35, cents for 38%-inch 64-60s. Fine and fancy goods 
also sold well in excess of production. 

On Monday New York was steeped in gloom emanat 
ing from Wall Street, but the clouds lifted on Tuesday 
with the news that constructive action was being taken 
from Washington regarding the whole financial situation. 
Confidence showed distinct.signs of improvement and it 
was evident how anxious people were to regain sober 
thinking once more and to cease being frightened by spex 
ters and other imaginations. aR 

Stocks have been decreasingly slowly, it is true, but 
steadily week after week for the last three months. The 
necessity for goods has been underneath the market al! 
this time but it has been buried and kept out of sight by 
fear. One of these days it will come to the surface and. 
when it does, we shall feel sorry for the consumer wh: 
misses his market. 

The way in which the market took the Government 
crop estimate convinces us that the bad news is all known 
now and that when the next move begins it can only be 
in a forward direction. 


Modern illumination 
for the modernized 


COOPER HEWITT 


, In these times, modern equipment is more 
than ever NS to speedier production 
and improved quality. That’s why, right now, 
a modern high intensity installation of Cooper 
Hewitt mercury-vapor lamps in your weave 
shed is essential. Scores of the most up-to- 
date mills are lighted by Cooper Hewitts— 
and we have their word for it that the advan- 
tages and economies afforded are today giv- 
ing a real return on the investment. 

We suggest that you send for the booklet, 
“Why Cooper Hewitt Light is Better than 
Daylight” which describes in simple de- 


tail the scientific reasons why 


oer. workmen see better, feel bet- 
ter and work better by mer- 


DAYLIGHT 


cury-vapor light. General 
Electric Vapor Lamp Co., 
855 Adams St., Hoboken, N. J. 


Cooper Hewitt illumination in the main Weave Room of Enterprise 
Manufacturing Company, Augusta, Ga. This “Better than Day- 
light” installation provides for more efficient loom supervision. 


BETTER THAN DAYLIGHT | 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 


Join us in the General Electric Program, broadcast every 
; 
’L. Go. 1981 Saturday evening, on a uation-wide N. B. C. network, 
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Prospects for Recovery of Cotton 
(Continued from Page 20) 


what the spectacle of crisis and pressure of public opin- 
ion can accomplish in our own country. 

We therefore take the view that extremely alarmist 
misgivings over Congressional rampages may not be justi- 
fied. We might see a well-behaved and patriotic Cong- 
ress at the December session. The encouraging attitude 
of the leaders of both parties at this week’s conference 
with the President certainly gives hopeful promise for 
the future. 

After setting aside the bogy of a wild Congress until 
or unless it becomes a fact instead of a fear, we turn 
now to the inherent problems of cotton on the working 
out of which we take occasion to found our expectations 
for a recovery that should embrace the producer, the 
cotton merchant, the manufacturer, the distributor of 
goods, and, in a removed but highly practical background 
the welfare of the nation in whatever particular the for- 
tunes of cotton impinge upon it. 

First, we believe that we are warranted in indulging in 
the hope that we are to have a free market with restric- 
tive and obstructive bureaucratic methods removed from 
the picture. The Farm Board, which in its brief career 
has not only damaged the prestige of its proponents and 
the welfare of the taxpayers of the country, besides 
wrecking havoc with the producers themselves, has vir- 
tually run down the curtain on its tragedy. Its future 
activities should be innocuous, even possibly helpful, al- 
though a Congress fired by zeal for economy might dis- 
pense with it altogether on the ground of duplication of 
activities by the 28,163 employees of the Department 
of Agriculture. 


second, we believe we are justified in hoping that some 


recognition of changed conditions will remove fears of 


the passage of legislation putting into effect the Equaliza- 
tion Fee or the Debenture Plan. We may take occasion 
to discuss these iniquities in a subsequent letter. 

Third, it may be too much to expect the Farm Board 
to dispose of the accumulations approximating 3,000,000 
bales in the hands of the Stabilization Corporation and 
the state co-operatives, all under Board control. The 
economic wisdom involved in the burial of this noisome 
corpse may come as the result of popular pressure. Spirit 
ually, at least, the obsequies will have a nation-wide at- 
tendance. 


Fourth, after a study conducted as carefully as possi- 
ble with inadequate but decidedly suggestive data, we 
believe that a thorough and comprehensive examination 
will reveal the fact that while productive output, com- 
monly listed as consumption, has shown a disturbing de- 
cline in the last two or three years, the absorption of cot- 
ton goods by the ultimate consumer who buys them, 
utilizes them, wears them, wastes them and discards them 
has shown no such falling off. Confidence in the asser- 
tion of constructive factors, particularly the subsidence 
of pernicious political meddling may easily bring a buying 
movement that will disclose a goods shortage that may 
go far towards offsetting a large part of the existing sur- 
plus. 


Fifth, Dr. Cesare Longobardi, Chief of Commerce and 
Prices Sections, International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome, whom we quoted last week, enunciates certain 
other hopeful factors in such able fashion that we quote 
extracts from his outline. The parenthetical comment 
on his observations is our own. Dr. Longobardi says: 
‘Statistically the present cotton situation is very heavy, 
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. but it is fair to say that the pessimistic factors, 
call them ‘bear’ if you prefer, have been so much in 
evidence that only the heavy movement of the present 
production may have a temporary depressing influence. 
. . . If the conditions in general become still worse they 
will reach nearly the breaking point of Western civiliza- 
tion, but in recent years each country has been trying 
solutions for the present difficulty . As to the world 
at large old experiences have been repeated and great 
improvements may be expected. If the margin for great- 
er depression in the cotton situation is very limited, many 
underlying possibilities exist for a better turn of the 
market.” 

Dr. Longobardi lists these elements in brief as follows: 

A. Stocks at present all concentrated and visible, and 
at the first change in sentiment a large amount will be 
needed to reconstitute supplies, at present depleted at all 
Stages from manufacturer to consumer. 

B. Good crop years are unlikely to come the one after 
the other. 

C. Present low prices discourage the less efficient pro- 
ducer and increase consumption through the extension of 
old and new uses. (Acreage will be reduced either with 
or without legislation. ) 

1). The general financial situation makes investments 
in cotton at present levels fairly safe and possibly profi- 
table. 

E. Cotton will immedately react favorably to every 
general improvement. 

F. Extension of cotton production is not going to be 
easy to accomplish (throughout the world) and therefore 
every increase in consumption is of great benefit to ac- 
tual producers. 

G. Many industrial countries do not produce cotton 
and therefore this commodity is not faced in world trade 
by the same protectionist obstacles as, for instance. in 
wheat. We might add some minor factors to this list. 
as for example the possibility that this crop, now open 
over the entire Belt and more exposed to autumn dam- 
age than in any previous year, may develop some inter- 
esting market possibilities. 

As Dr. Longobardi points out, the major obstacle to 
price improvement at. this time is the marketing of this 
large crop. We give this point instant agreement. Those 
who buy cotton around or below six cents should stay 
out of the market if they are indulging their speculative 
instincts for a “turn.” Cotton under continued hedge 
pressure may easily go somewhat lower. We refrain from 
measuring the extent of possible though temporary fur- 
ther recession. 

Cotton is now about $25 per bale below levels current 
early in July under the stampede following the mora- 
torilum announcement. In our opinion, even some of the 
discouraging fundamentals may be removed from con- 
sideration on the basis of price alone. 

We do not believe that the trade is “loaded” with 
cotton. Since those early July days, market sentiment 
and possibly commitments have undergone a curious 
transformation. Our experience with some of our trade 
friends may be characteristic of that of some other firms. 
For example: We rather strongly advised sales of cotton 
around the 10% cent level on the basis of our belief in 
a very large crop and the development of disturbing eco- 
nomic conditions. In many cases our argument was 
countered by the point that the price level of cotton was 
attractive. 

Cotton is now around and below six cents. The size 
of the crop is known. If there is any development im- 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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DULL or BRIGHT YARN — 
ENKA is ready for your call 


Whether you order the new dull Periglo or Enka’s famous bright lustre 


yarns, you are assured quick delivery and a satisfactory performance. Both 


are made to a high standard of quality. Both are smooth running. 


extra strong — wet or dry — with high elongation. Both take dye perfectly 
level, enriching fabrics with the brilliant sparkle of Enka’s bright yarns or the 
soft pearl-like tridescence of the newer Periglo. Here then are yarns — bright 
or dull — that will give faster production and a better looking, more market- 


able product. A running test on either will get an enthusiastic 0. K. 


from the most critical mill man. We are now making immediate deliveries 


to weavers, both on Periglo and the bright lustre yarns. In skeins. 


long or short; on cones, weaving or knitting: bleached. unbleached or tinted. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION 
271 Church Street, New York City 
Asheville, N. C. - Providence, R. I. 
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SOUTHERN 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Member of 


Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Davip CLARK Managing Editor 
__ Associate Editor 
Juntus M. Business Manager 


SUBSCRIPTION 


One year, payable in advance $2.00 
Other Countries in Postal Union . 4,00 


Single Copies | 10 


Contributions or subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Steady Decline in Stocks of Goods 


The monthly report of the Association of Cot- 
ton Textile Merchants of New York shows that 
at the end of September the stock of cotton 
goods on hand amounted to 244,924,000 yards, 
representing a decrease of 2.4 per cent during 
the month. For the third consecutive month 
there was established a new low figure for stocks 
on hand since these figures became comparable 
on January 1, 1928. Stocks were at their peak 
at the end of June, 1930, since which time they 
have been reduced over 221,000,000 yards 
equivalent to 47.5 per cent. This reduction has 
been steady and consistent and the present figure 
is abnormally low in view of the large number 
of mills and variety of fabrics included in these 
statistics. 

The steady reduction in the stocks of cotton 
goods held is putting the mills in a very strong 
position from which they can, upon the first sign 
of normal buying, demand and obtain prices 
which will show reasonable profits. 

Many of the other statistics released by the 
Association of Cotton Textile Merchants as of 
October 1, 1931, were also encouraging. 


Unfilled orders on September 30, 1931, were 
227,167,000 yards, representing an increase of 
4.4 per cent during the month. 

Production during September amounted to 
272,118,000 yards, or at the rate of 54,424,000 
yards per week. This was 4.1 per cent more 
than the rate of production during August. 

Shipments during September were 278,049.- 
000 yards, equivalent to 102.2 per cent of pro- 
duction. Sales during the month amounted to 
287,708,000 yards, or 105.7 per cent of produc- 
tion. 

Although the September sales of cotton tex- 
tiles exceeded production, they were neverthe- 
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less below seasonal volume. In spite of this, the 
industry further improved its statistical position 
by increasing unfilled orders as well as decreas- 
ing stocks. For fifteen consecutive months the 
consumption of goods has consistently exceeded 
production and the prevailing low prices should 
further stimulate the consumption. 

It is also known that throughout the entire 
world the consumption of cotton goods is month 
by month exceeding production. 

There can be but one ultimate result, when 
merchants throughout the world become con- 
vinced that the bottom has been reached and 
that is a covering movement which will lift 
prices of goods. 

When, however, that buying movement be- 
gins, many of our mills will be sold far ahead at 
no-profit prices, for that is always the case. 


A Distressing Situation If True 


The Raleigh News and Observer is authority 
for the statement that a man recently walked 
into the office of the Governor of North Caro- 
lina with a ticket showing his pay for picking 
752 pounds of cotton. 

“Governor,” he said, “day before yesterday 
my wife, my three children and I picked this cot- 
ton. One of my children is fifteen years old, 
another is seventeen, and the other is twenty- 
two. This is what we got for a day’s work—all 
five of us.” His ticket read 752 pounds, $1.88. 
He said that they were paid twenty-five cents a 
hundred for picking cotton. 

This is a distressing situation but we believe 
that it is an exceptional one. It shows that the 
farmer who employed these people was only 
paying $3.75 for picking seed cotton enough for 
a 500-pound bale for which he was getting 
$30.00. 

At the prevailing price of $2.85 for ginning, 
including total cost to the farmer for picking 
and ginning, was $6.60, leaving him $23.40 plus 
his cotton seed. 

Under the circumstances the farmer could 
have paid more than 25 cents per hundred for 
picking and it is evident that he took advantage 


\of those who needed employment. 


Most of the farmers are paying 50 cents per 
hundred with a few paying 35 cents for the first 
picking. 

Before weeping too much over the case cited 
above, it would be well to know all of the facts. 
Possibly the man misrepresented the price he 
was paid for his cotton and possibly he and his 
family only worked a few hours of the day. 


The Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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Not next month, not next year— 
the time for action is NOW! 


ACTION! Action !! Action!!! Possibly, emphasis on the word in 
connection with sales may seem futile when action consistently 
nets “no profits’’. All right then—let’s put added energy into 
another kind of action to get that profit! Dig even deeper than ever 
before into production, where slacker machinery may be daily levy- 
ing toll on every piece produced. Tear out the obsolete machinery 
that makes it impossible to sell your quality of goods at today’s prices! 
It’s being dome. Many’s the executive who has faced the issue 
squarely, discovered irrational production costs—acted! Acted in 
favor of Halton’s Jacquards, among other items, and profited! 
4Think it out for yourself! New Halton Jacquards, equipped with 
: many patented features offered by Halton alone, perform more 

efficiently, are more versatile in design—and operate at a 

profit. That’s the reason Cheney 
uses them, and Mohawk, and 
Collins & Aikman. Interested 
in more profitable production? 
Action on your part will bring 


our catalogue. Just write! 


THOMAS HALTON’S SONS, “C” and Clearfield, Phila., Pa. 


: H. A. FORBES, P. O. Box 1663, PATERSON, N.J. . Tel, Lambert 385-92W 
—- Selling Agents pgNNIS J. DUNN, Sth and College Streets. . CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


ARTHUR JEPSON, Sth and College Sts. or 407 Poplar Apts., CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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RECIPROCATING PARTS 


_ Universal High Speed System of Warping is based on the tree 

running of the cone supply and its susceptibility to magazine 
arrangement, which produces a continuous length of mechanically 
inspected yarn for the warper. To develop this system to the utmost, 
the Universal No. 40 Coner was created for a high speed winding unit 
that would adequately meet all requirements for high speed warping. 


The Universal No. 40 High Speed Coner is distinguished by the com- 
bination rotary guide and winding drum, that eliminates all recipro- 
cating parts and the noise and wear usually associated with quick 
reversals of movement. By use of this guide yarn speeds of from 600 
to 1000 yards a minute are entirely feasible with no injury to the yarn. 


Simplicity of design and access to all paris is a direct 
consequence of the elimination of intricate mechanism 
usually required for reciprocating traverse motions. 


Self threading tensions and siub catchers, and con- 
venient arrangement of supply spindles pro- 
mote high operative efficiency. Empty bobbins 
are removed by a belt conveyor running the 
length of the machine. 


The cone produced on this machine has a shape 
that is particularly resistant to rough handling. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 
LUMPANY 


BUSTUN 


— 
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| SPINNING 
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42 Spinning Frat 
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® This New Book on Spinning contains information 
of interest to all mill men. The Saco-Lowell-Roth 
Long Draft System and many other important 


improvements in Spinning Frames are described. 


@A copy will be mailed, upon request, from any 
Saco-Lowell Office. 


SACO-LOWELL 


MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 
147 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C,. SPARTANBURG, S. C. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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ment of Labor has in the past produced some 
good sob stories by taking the pay envelope of 
mill employees who worked one or two days and 
dividing them by six and representing it as the 
average daily wage. 

Most of those who earn their living on farms 
have raised foodstuffs this year and are in posi- 
tion to go through this winter with little suffer- 
ing, but there are some who are facing hunger 
and distress. 


If some farmer was so hard boiled that he paid 
five people only $1.88 for a full day’s work pick- 
ing cotton he is worthy of severe condemnation, 
but we would prefer to have all the facts before 
condemning him, and it is certainly an unusual 
and exceptional case. 


Selling Regardless of Cost 


In discussing this subject the Manufacturers 
Record says: 

Falling prices tend to curtail buying, for the 
public waits for the bottom to be reached before 
entering the market. On the other hand, a ris- 
ing market stimulates buying. Following the 
course of least resistance in the mistaken idea 
that sales volume must be maintained at any 
cost, producers have unwisely pushed prices 
down to below the cost of production in many 
lines. No fault can be found, in fact it is desir- 
able by economy and improved methods to re- 
duce costs, and every well managed plant has 
been addressing its energies to that end, but a 
point that needs emphasizing over and over 
again is that the policy of trying to keep up 
volume, without regard to cost, is one of foolish- 
ness which will react not only on the particular 
concern pursuing it, but upon an entire industry. 
A situation is soon faced where either a higher 
price has to be asked or the product has to be 
cheapened. It is against this extremity of low- 
ering the standard of quality that industry must 
guard itself in the present orgy of price-cutting. 


Southern Construction Greater Than in 
1922 


Building and construction awards in the six- 
teen Southern States during September, says the 
Manufacturers Record, amounted to $54,556,- 
000, as compared with $41,613,000 for August, 
an increase of 31 per cent. It is the highest to- 
tal compiled and reported by the Manufacturers 
Record for any September since 1927. 

For the nine months ending September, 1931, 
construction awards in the South aggregated 
more than $547,000,000. The significance of 
this amount is evident when it is compared with 
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the corresponding period of the 1921 depression. 
Only $220,000,000 of new work was undertaken 
in the South in the first nine months of 1921. 
The total of construction contracts awarded in 
the South up to the end of September this year 
was 70 per cent greater than similar expendi- 
tures for the entire 12 months of 1921. It 1s of 
particular interest to note that the $547,000,000 
of new work so far in 1931 is $138,000,000 in 
excess of the total awards reported for the first 
nine months of 1922, and $126,000,000 in excess 
of the first nine months of 1923, when the coun- 
try was well on its way out of the deflation of 
1920-21. 


Irving Southworth Elected President 


We congratulate the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers upon the selection oi 
Irving Southworth of Lawrence, Mass., for their 
president. 

Mr. Southworth is a graduate of Brown Uni- 
versity, and began his career in the cotton indus- 
try as an employee of Dwight Manufacturing 
Company, Chicopee, Mass., in 1905. The fol- 
lowing year he was superintendent of the Ala- 
bama City, Ala., plant of that company. He has 
been agent of the Cotton Division of the Pacific 
Mills since 1920 and in that capacity has had 
supervision of and was a frequent visitor to the 
plants of the Pacific Mills at Columbia, S. C.. 
and Lyman, S. C. 

The cotton manufacturers of the South have 
a very high regard for Irving Southworth and 
will be pleased to learn that he has been hon- 
ored. 


Increase in Federal Taxes Seen 


The following newspaper dispatch from Wash- 
ington is of interest to corporations and individ- 
uals: 

Washington, Oct. 5.—Barring a sharp upward turn in 
business within a short time a general increase in taxes 
from the “bottom to the top” today appeared a compara- 
tive certainty as indications pointed to income tax collec- 
tions of not much over $1,000,000,000 this fiscal year, 
less than half of similar receipts for the 1930 fiscal year. 

A large portion of the deficit could be bal- 
anced by doing away with Federal bureaus 
which are unnecessary and by discharging sur- 
plus employees. 

There is a union to which most of the Federal 
employees belong and they are constantly plan- 
ning and scheming to do less work. 

No group of people do as little work as Fed- 
eral employees and at least half of them could 
be discharged without the Government being 
any less efficient. 
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HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC. 


Successors to 


Cotton Goods Depts. Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
In Charge of T. Holt Haywood 
Reynolds Bldg. Phone 2-3302 Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Selling Agents for 


COTTON, RAYON AND HOSIERY MILLS 
New York Offices: 65-69 Leonard St. 


PRACTICAL 
MILL CONSULTANTS 


The Textile Development Co. 


Sidney S. Paine, President 


1001 Jefferson 
Standard Bidg., 
Greensboro, N. C. 


80 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Seydel-Woolley 
Company 
ATLANTA 


A Concern is 

Known by the 

Customers It 
Keeps 


‘4 One Boss Spinner Said: ‘4 
had to 


my first introduction 
Victor Ringe Travelers through a 
test supply offer. They convinced me . RIGHT ON MY 
OWN FRAMES And now try to sell me any other make!”’ 
The same FREE trial offer is extended to you Merely state 
sizes and styles when writing 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. L. 


Southern Agent, A. B. CARTER 
Room 615, Commercial Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 
Southern Representatives 


5S. F. Barnes, Jr., 520 Angler Ave., N. Atlanta, Ga. 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth Street Charlotte, N. C. 


Consultations, Reports, Designs in the Form of Sketches 
or Complete Plans and Specifications, Including Supervision 
of Construction for: 


and Industrial Plan- 

ning. 

Subdivision and Residentia! 
Developments 

Golf Courses and Country 
Club Grounds 

School and College Grounds 


Parks and Civic Centers 
Cemeterles 

Recreational Areas 
Institutional Developments 
Country Bstates 

Town Properties 


Largest Landscape Organization in the Seuth 
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Co_tumsus, Ga.—The Bibb Manufacturing Company. 
Columbus plant, is reported to have 500 of the Draper 
Model looms, which were recently installed in the plant 
here, in operation. These looms. are manufacturing print 
cloths. Other looms included in this new equipment are 
of the same type, numbering 1,060 in all. 


Gastonia, N. C.—Spencer Mountain Mills, manufac- 
turers of Spencer Mountain Damasks, has formed a direct 
selling organization to be known as the Spencer Mountain 
Sales Company. It is to be operated under the direction 
of Howard A. Baylis, with offices at 40 Worth street, 
New York. 

This product has been sold by Clarence Whitman & 
Sons, Inc., for the past 10 years, during which time Mr. 
Baylis was in charge of the account. He also supervised 
the damask sales of the mill prior to its affiliation with 
Whitman’s. 


Tutsa, Oxra.—Construction of the $250,000 bleach- 
ery, which will be operated as a unit of Commander Mills 
at Sand Springs, is now in its final stages and may be in 
operation by October 10, according to T. C. Perry, su- 
perintendent. With addition of the bleachery, Com- 
mander Mills will take raw cotton and produce finished 
cotton goods such as sheeting and pillow slips. Hereto- 
fore outside bleacheries have performed this work on 
sheeting manufactured by Commander Mills. 

Complete equipment for the bleachery has been in- 
stalled and workmen are now engaged in making the final 
adjustments. For several weeks a training school has 
been held at the mills for the benefit of women employees 
who will put the finishing touches to products. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—A complaint filed on behalf of a 
large number of stockholders in Court of Common Pleas 
here seeks the appointment of a receiver for Arcadia 
Mills, near here, and an investigation of its affairs, in- 
cluding alleged dissipation of assets and accounting by 
the officers of the corporation. 

The receiver would continue the operation of Arcadia 
Mills as a going concern. 

The complaint prays that upon the discovery of “un- 
lawful dissipation of such assets,” such steps be taken as 
might be necessary to cause restitution to be made by 
thoke persons who are responsible “for such wrongful 
dissipation as aforesaid.”’ 

Enjoining of a new issue of preferred stock by the 
First National Bank is sought and return of the pre- 
ferred stockholders to rights enjoyed by them prior to 
July 30, 1931, is prayed. ‘The petitioners ask that the 
receiver be ordered to “recover from the estate of H. A. 
Ligon, deceased, all sums of money illegally advanced to 
such estate by the present management of the defendant, 
Arcadia Mills.” 

H. Arthur Ligon is president and treasurer of Arcadia 
Mills, W. Pinckney Ligon is vice-president, and N. B. 
West secretary. The plant is one of the largest in the 
country and is said to be the best equipped in this sec- 
tion. 

Attorneys for the mill will file an answer October 15, 
and Judge Thomas S. Sease has set Saturday, October 
17, as the date for the hearing on the petition for receiv- 
ership. 
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HeNpEerRSON, N. C.—Henderson and Harriet Cotton 
Mills have inaugurated full time operations, it is learned. 
S. P. Cooper, president of the mills, is quoted as saying 
that everything possible would be done to run the mills 
on full time as long as the companies could do so. The 
present schedule is 55 hours per week. 

No profits are visable in products turned out under 
present conditions, it was said, but employees are afford- 
ed work. 

Mr. Cooper expressed the hope that there would be an 
improvement in the textile situation as the winter wears 
on, though he does not see any marked pick-up in the 
very near future. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Having been advised that there 
was a report current in the market that the Brandon 
Corporation is now running full time day and night, Aug. 
W. Smith, president of the Brandon Corporation, author- 
ized the Cotton-Textile Institute to deny this report. Mr. 
Smith stated that his mills, which had been operating on 
a day schedule with no night work for many months, re- 
cently started up a small percentage of its machinery at 
night. The night work is being done with men exclu- 
sively inasmuch as the Brandon Corporation is conform- 
ing to the recommendation that night employment of 


women and minors under 18 years of age be discontin- 
ued. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.—Contract for the construc- 
tion of an addition to the Hanes Hosiery Mills has been 
awarded James G. Baird & Co. and the building will 
Start at once. 

James G. Hanes, president of the mill, states that 
although all of the addition will not be required at pres- 
ent it was considered best to proceed with construction 
at this time. 

The new addition will be of the same design as the 
main structure and will be approximately 178 feet long 
and 86 feet wide, of three stories, including finished base- 
ment. Brick and steel will be used. 

When completed the building will be equipped with 
the most modern machinery for production of hosiery. 
Enlargement of the local plant was announced following 
the organization of the selling agency for the Hanes mill 
and the Wilkes Hosiery Mills, a subsidiary of the local 
organization. ‘This selling organization now has offices 
on Church street, in New York headed by Arthur T. 
Hayfela. 


Denies Boys Used on Night Run 


IT. M. Marchant, Southern vice-president of the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute and president and treasurer of the 
Victor-Monaghan Cotton Mills, one of the largest group 
of mills in the Piedmont district, denies the report that 
mills in this section which announced earlier in the year 
that they were discontinuing employment of women and 
minors at night are filling the places of women by hiring 
boys between 16 and 18 years on the night shift. Mr. 
Marchant stated: “The reports from Greenville in the 
trade press that boys between 16 and 18 years are being 
hired for the night shifts in mills subscribing to the rec- 
ommendation of discontinuing the employment of women 
and minors at night have been called to my attention. 
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FOR 37 YEARS 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTS 


Have been Driving the Wheels of Industry in 


Southern Textile Plants 


Power generated is what you pay for 
Power delivered is what you use 


Charlotte Belts deliver what you pay for 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 


302 E. Sixth Street 


Branch Office and Warehouse 
162-166 North Clinton Street, Chicago, Hl. 


Makers of a Complete Line of Leather Belting 


1931 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Improved Equipment 


and Processing in 


the Manufacture of 


EAGLE 


STARCH 
has achieved 


I—GREATER UNIFORMITY of moisture con- 
tent and fluidity of paste. While Eagle Starch 
always has been approved for its uniform quali- 
ty, the new Eagle Starch is controlled within 
still narrower limits. Every package is abso- 
lutely uniform in moisture and fluidity. 


2—REDUCED SEDIMENT or residue. Especial- 
ly designed equipment has resulted in the 
elimination of practically all sediment—which 
means smoother, cleaner size. Try a “‘creaming” 
test. 


3—-ABSENCE OF SOLUBLE SUBSTANCES 
which have no starch value. By additional 
washings, soluble impurities have been removed 
from the new Eagle Starch. 


4—-CLEANSING OF THE AIR used for drying 
starch is an innovation. in manufacturing the 
new Eagle Starch, the finest particies of dust 
and dirt that are in the air are removed prior 
to using this air for drying Eagle. 


For best results, always be sure that starch is 
thoroughly “creamed” by stirring with cold 


water before admitting steam. For further 
information, please write 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
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These reports are without foundation. Nearly all the 
mills in the Greenville section have undertaken the pol- 
icy of not employing minors under 18 years as well as 
women on night shifts and they are conforming to this 
policy. If they were not, I would undoubtedly have 
heard about it.”’ 


Change N. C. Meeting Date 


Charlotte, N. C.—The date of the annual meeting of 
the North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
has been changed to December 4 and 5, according to 
Hunter Marshall, secretary. 

The session will be held at the Carolina Hotel in Pine- 
hurst and will be attended by leading cotton manufactur- 
ers of the State, and those connected with various 
branches of the textile industry. 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co. Adds Machinery 


Greensboro, N. C.—The local branch of the Greens- 
boro Loom Reed Company is installing additional wire 
polishing and reed-making machinery. E. J]. McFetters, 
superintendent of the plant states that sufficient business 
has been received since the shop started operations in 
July, to justify additional investment by the manage- 
ment. 

The company manufactures loom reeds for weaving 
cotton, rayon, silk and wool fabrics. 


Annual Meeting of Cotton-Textile Institute 


The sixth annual meeting of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tuete will be held at the Biltmore Hotel, New York City, 
on Wednesday morning, October 21st. The morning ses- 
sion convenes at 11 o'clock and will be attended by mill 
executives and their selling agents. 

The annual report to members and a review of the 
Institute’s activities will be made by George A. Sloan, 
president. Walker D. Hines, who will retire on October 
21st as chairman of the board, will discuss the conditions, 
needs and prospects of the industry and the Institute. 
Opportunity will be afforded for general discussion. 

At 2:30 o'clock the members of the Institute will be 
hosts to several hundred guests. Invitations going out 
this week for the afternoon session include cotton grow- 
ing and shipping interests and the many branches of cot- 
ton manufacturing and distribution. The keynote of this 
session will be “Opportunities for Increased Consump- 
tion.”’ It will be featured by a comprehensive exhibit of 
cotton textiles covering a wide range of uess with special 
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emphasis on those that offer unusual possibilities for ex- 
pansion. 


A tentative outline of this exhibit is attached hereto: 
1. Sheets, blankets, bedspreads, pillow cases, mattress 
covers, tickings. 

Banners. 

3. Bags—fruit, vegetable, tea, frozen meats (over cel- 

lophane) _,etc. 

4. Roads—concrete and dirt. 

5. Stationery, Christ cards. 

6. (a) Bales of raw cotton wrapped in cotton cloth. 
(b) Bales or rolls cotton piece goods wrapped in 

cotton. 

7. Wall coverings. 

8. Men’s cotton clothing—sports, business, work, taxi, 
barbers, doctors, Army uniforms, underwear, sneak- 
ers. 

9. Sporting goods. 

Outdoor summer uses—awnings, beach chairs, um- 
brellas, wading pools, tents, sun bath cabinet, ten- 
nis nets, backstops, etc. 

10. Towels, wash cloths, bath-mats, dish towels, roller 
towels, Turkish towels, huck towels. 

11. ‘Traffic markers, airway guides. 

12. Cotton belting. 

13. Gears and pinions in combination with resins—buf- 
fing wheels. 

14. Curtains, shades, draperies. 

15. “Gadgets” for the home—mops, dusters, vacuum 
cleaner bags, broom covers, shoe bags, clothes bags 
and protectors, etc. 

16. Women’s styles in cotton—including dresses, coats, 
underwear, raincoats, umbrellas, shoes, stockings, 
riding habits, corsets. 

17. Automobiles. 

18. Cotton picking sacks and sheets. 

19. Luggage. 


New Spinning Catalog From Saco-Lowell 


The Saco-Lowell Shops has just issued a new catalog 
describing their spinning equipment. The book, which 
is attractively arranged and illustrated, contains 58 pages. 
It gives complete information on the Model 32 spinning 
frame, with improved drafting equipment and other im- 
provements. Besides the actual description of the new- 
est spinning machinery developed by Saco-Lowell, the 
catalog contains a great deal of valuable information on 
the operation of the frames, including production tables 
and other similar data. Copies of the catalog may be 
had on request to the Saco-Lowell Shops. 


FOR LOW COST No Special Floor Foundation 


Required to Install Our 
of ee Dyeing Machine. Floor 


Space 7x13 Feet. 


One mill recently complained to us that their competitors were about to 
ruin them with lower prices. An investigation developed the fact that 
their dye room costs were prohibitive, due to slow production. 


The Improved Morton Beam Dyeing Machine 


will give you greater production in a given length of time at less cost. 
You owe it to yourself and your mill to let us explain our Horizontal 
and Vertical types of machines. 


MORTON MACHINE WORKS 


East: JOSEPH BARNES, New Bedford, Mass.; N. C., 8S. C., Va., amd Tenn. Representative: CAROLINA SPECIALTY O©0O., Chariette, N. C. 


BEAM DYEING 


Manufactured by 


Columbus, Ga. 


¥ 

4 

> 

‘ 
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Start every loom at 
[py 


~ 


NCORPORATED = more than 260,000 


CONN. “Bul Loom Pick Counters 


We can help you.. 


to obtain greater efficiency in 
the use of any of the processing 
oils or agents listed below. Our 
research laboratory is at your 
disposal without obligation. Its 
record of research accomplish- 
ments enables us to offer its 
services with every confidence. 
If quality and uniformity are 


. Sulfonated Oils Dye Assistants 
of importance you will be inter- Silk Soaking Oils Wetting-Out Agents 
ested in our products and ser- Rayon Oils Kier Oils 
vice. Backwinding Oils Softeners 
Anti-Mildew Agents Finishing Oils 
Degumming Oils Rayon Sizings 
Bleaching Oils Cotton Warp Dressings 


Reprints are available of articles on processing agents, 
T mongst which are “Sulfonated Oils” by Prof. A. H 
t oducts Corp Grimshaw; “Silk Soaking Process” from Ind. Eng. Chem.., 
Textile-Processing Specialists and others on Soaps, Silk Oils and Emulsified Oils. May we 

1440 Broadway New York, N. Y. send you copies free? 


| 
PRODUCTS 
BASED ON RESEARCH 
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Celacyl Colors for Acetate 
Silks 


A new series of colors of improved 
strength, brightness and fastness. 


Celacy! Fast Red Y 


A highly concentrated bright Red, level 
dyeing and of good fastness to light and 
washing. 


Celacy! Develop Black JC Conc. 


A bloomy deep Black of high concentra- 
tion. Satisfactory for all fastness re- 
quirements on acetate silk. Suitable for 
yarn, piece goods, or effect work. 


Celacy! Fast Orange 2R Supra 


A bright reddish Orange. Level dyeing, 
having excellent light and washing fast- 
ness. 


2 
— CAMEL DYES — 


Aceko (Acid) 

Ethonic (Level Dyeing Acid) 
Amidine (Direct) 

Amidazo (Develop) 

Celanol } Colors for 
Celacy! Acetate Silks 
Sol-Amidine (Light-fast, Direct) 
Amalthion (Sulphur) 

Kromeko (Chrome) 

Chromazine | Colors for 
Chromacid ) Textile Printing 


“Standards Everywhere” 


JOHN CAMPBELL & CO. 


American Dyestuff Manufacturers 
Established 1876 


75 Hudson St. New York, N. Y 
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Prospects for Recovery of Cotton 
(Continued from Page 24) 


pending to cause a cotton collapse—we mean one that 
posseses the surprise element—-we must express our em- 
phatic disagreement. At a decline of more than $20 per 
bale, we call attention to the price inducement. Even 


if prices should go somewhat below five cents, such a 


recession, In our opinion would present merely an oppor- 
tunity for the intelligent and foresighted spinner. Just 
how much more of this crop will be pressed on the mar- 
ket in the form of hedges, none can tell, but it is our 


| guess that the filling of the world’s uncovered require- 


ments bought in the next few weeks, and anticipation of 
future needs not only will limit the decline, but will give 
the first broad basis for mill prosperity in many years. 

We can say only this to forward looking manufactur- 
ers: Those who have not bought and those who have 
bought a portion higher up should not be frightened by 
the scarecrow of a further drastic decline. The advent 
of the present level is no time to develop a price defeatist 
attitude toward cotton. 


Cotton Goods Stocks Show Further Decline 


Statistical reports of production, shipments and sales 
of carded cotton cloths during the month of September, 
1931, were made public by the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York. The figures cover a 
period of five weeks. 

Production during September amounted to 272,118,000 
yards, or at the rate of 54,424,000 yards per week. This 
was 4.1 per cent more than the rate of production during 
August. 

Shipments during September were 278,049,000 yards, 
equivalent to 102.2 per cent of production. Sales during 
the month amounted to 287,708,000 yards, or 105.7 per 
cent of production. 


Stocks on hand at the end of the month amounted to 
244,924,000 yards, representing a decrease of 2.4 per 
cent during the month. For the third consecutive month 
there was established a new low figure for stocks on 
hand since these figures became comparable on January 
1, 1928. Stocks were at their peak at the end of June, 
1930, since which time they have been reduced over 221.,- 
000,000 yards equivalent to 47.5 per cent. This reduc- 
tion has been steady and consistent and the present figure 
is abnormally low in view of the large number of mills 
and variety of fabrics included in these statistics. 


Unfilled orders on September 30, 1931, were 227,167,- 
000 yards, representing an increase of 4.4 per cent during 
the month. 


Although the September sales of cotton textiles exceed- 
ed production, they were nevertheless below seasonal vol- 
ume. In spite of this, the industry further improved its 
statistical position by increasing unfilled orders as well as 
decreasing stocks. For fifteen consecutive months the 
consumption of goods has consistently exceeded produc- 
tion and the prevailing low prices should further stimu- 
late the consumption. 

These statistics on the manufacture and sale of carded 
cotton cloths are compiled from data supplied by 23 
groups of manufacturers and selling agents reporting 
through the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York and the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. The 
groups cover upwards of 300 classifications or construc- 
tions of carded cotton cloths and represent a large part of 
the production of these fabrics in the United States. 
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the modern and etficient 
washinmngagent 


Superior in its washing action to the best soaps. 

Not affected by lime in water of any degree of hardness. 
Prevents the precipitation of lime soaps of ordinary soaps. 
Redissolves precipitated lime soaps. 

Cleans wool without felting. 

Possesses good cleansing action in an acid bath. 

Woolens washed with Igepon A can be dyed without trouble. 
Removes dirt, fats, mineral oil, soap residues and free fatty acids. 


Improves the fastness to rubbing of wool and cotton dyeings. 


D Its use makes possible a saving of time in the washing process. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
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N. C. Textile Products 
Increase in Value 


Raleigh, N. C.—Textile products 
manufactured in North Carolina in 
1929 aggregated $452,723,359 in 
value, as compared with $425,437,- 
359 in 1927, the State Department 
of Conservation and Development 
said upon receipt of figures from the 
Census Bureau. 

The seven branches listed in the 


first report were: Cordage and twine, 
$7,928,174: cotton goods, $317,005.,- 
212: dyeing and finishing textiles, 
$16,079,262: knit goods, $86,112,- 
765; silk and rayon manufactures, 
$18,587,608: woolen goods, $6,109.,- 
905: and cotton small wares, $995.- 
433 


Each branch showed a consider- 
able gain in 1929 over 1927 except 
dyeing and finishing, which recorded 
a loss of nearly three million dollars. 
The number of dyeing finishing 
plants, however, increased from 16 
to 18 during the period. 

Cotton goods had an increase of 
six million dollalrs during the two 
years; cordage and twine increased 
one and a half million dollars; and 
woolen goods half a million. Figures 
for 1927 for the silk and rayon in- 
dustry are not available. 

The seven branches of the indus- 
try included 571 individual plants 
which, in 1929, gave employment to 
123,138 wage earners; paid $85,934,- 
991 in wages: used $272,696,777 
worth of raw material, fuel and 
power; and by the process of manu- 
facture added more than $180,000,- 
000 to the value of the raw materials 
used. 


Co-Eds Insist on Freshmen 
Wearing Cotton 


New Orleans. Sophomore co-eds 
at Louisiana State University at 
Baton Rouge have issued orders to 
all freshmen co-eds to wear white cot- 
ton stockings and green skull caps 
while on the campus. The freshmen 
co-eds will be required to wear the 
cotton stockings and skull caps until 
the Thanksgiving game, when hazing 
ends. 


WANTED—Foreman or assistant super 
intendent for silk mill Must be com- 
famil- 


petent loom fixer and thoroughly, 
iar with winding and warping Give 
experience and salary expected Ad- 


dress ““Silk,.”’ care Southern Textile Bul- 
letin 
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Where a — appears opposite a name 


Abington Textile Machinery Works 
Akron Belting Co 

Aktivin Corp 

American Moistening Co 


Ashworth Bros 

Associated Business Papers, In 

fahnson Co 

ally Joshua & Co 

Colman Co 

arkley Machine Works 

tillington, Jas. H. Co 

Scrvrmser (€'o 

‘riges-Shafiner (Co 

uffalo Electro Chemical Co 

sutterworth, H. W. & Sons Co 

‘allaway Mills, Ine 

“ampbell, John & Co 

‘arolina Sporting Goods Co 

‘elanese Corp. of America 

“‘hariotte Leather Belting Co 

‘iba Co Inc 

Publishing Co 

‘linton Corn Syrup Refining Co 

‘orn Products Refining Co 

‘otton-Textile Institute, Ine 

Trompton & Knowles Loom 

‘urran & Barry 


I 


Works 


— 


— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Ine 
Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 
Drake Corp 
Draper, E. §S 
Draper Corporation 
Dronsfield HKros 
DuPont de Nemours. FE. L& Co 
DuPont Rayon Co 
Durene Association 


Eaton, Paul B 
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TEPER EC 


it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue. 


Page 


means MORE PROFTMI 
herause BETTER YARN. 
FEWER BREAAS. 
PASTER PRODUCTION 


ard 


Southern. Kepresentatites 


Gosectt, Greenville, 
tam ner & Kirby. Castonia, 


Benton ©. Plowden, Criffim, Ga. 


LEATHER CO. 
JIASS. 


GILL 
SALEM, 


WANTED—To engage the services of a 
thoroughly competent man to put on 
new clothing on 25 to 30 card cylinders 
and doffers The man must be an 
expert and come recommended as such 
from mills for whom he has done such 
work Make application to C. H. Cole. 
manager, Upp Cotton Mills and Micolas 
Cotton Mills. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


Office. 


PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 

Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. 

Charlotte. N. C. 
941 Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Also Winston-Saiem, N. C. 


A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 


Phone 77987 


Eclipse Textile Devices, In: 
Economy Baler Co 
Emmons Loom Harness (Co 
enka, American 

— 
Fafnir Bearing (Co 
Fidelity Machine Co 
Ford. J ("ny 
Foster Machine (Co 
Franklin Process 

Garland Mfg. Co 
(Gastonia Brush Co 
General Dyestuff Corp 
General Electric Co 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Co 
Gill Leather Co 
Greensboro Loom Reed ('o 
Halton's, Thomas Sons 
Hart Products Corp 


Haywood, Mackay & Valentine inc 


Hermas Machine Co 
H. & B. American Machine 
Hinde & Dauch Paper ('o 
Houghton, E. F. & Co 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co 
Hunt. Rodney, Machine Co 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 

Johnson, Chas. B 

Kaumagraph Co 
Keever Starch Co 

Lavonia Mfg. Co 
Lawrence, A. C. Leather Co 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, In 

= 
Majestic Hotel 
The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div 

Ravbestos Manhattan, Inc 

Marston, Jno. P. Co 
Mathieson Works 
Mauney Steel Co 
Merrow Mac hine 
Morton Machine Works 

National Aniline & Chemical Co 
National Ring Traveler Co 
Newport Chemical Works, Inc 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co 
Oakite Products, inc 

—_— 
Parks-Cramer Co 
Perkins. B. F. & Son, Ine 
Platt’'s Metallic Card Clothing Co 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain © 


Rhoads, J. KE. & Sons 
Rice Dobby Chain Co 
tockweave Mills 
Roy. B. Ss. & Son 
Royle, John & Sons 


Saco- LOW ell Shops i*olored inser 


Sargent's, <. G. Sons Corp 

Seaboard Ry 

Seydel Chemical Co 

Seydel-Woolles 

Shambow Shuttle Co 

Sip astwood (‘orp 

Sirrine, J. E. & Co 

S i F Industries 

Solvay Sales Corp 

Sonoco Products 

Southern Ry 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 

Stanley Works 

Steel Hieddle Mite 

Stein, Hall & Co 

Stevens, J. P. & Co., Ine 
T 


Terrell Machine Co 
Textile Development Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co 


Universal Winding Co. (Colored Insert) 


Veeder-Root, Ini 
Victor Ring Traveler Co 
Viscose Co 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co 

Waltham Watch Co 
Washburn Printing Co 
Wellington, Sears & Co 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co 
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‘And so built we the Wall, 
for the people had 


mind work. 


ISTORY is repeating 
itself. Today, again, 
the people have a mind to 
work, and this applies 


Nehemiah V6 


methods, the most suitable 
equipment and facili- 
ties are searched out, 
developed and applied 


equally at the desk and 


over the breadth of all 
the bench. 


industry. 


Out of the welter of effort, 
new methods, new pro- 
cesses, new machines, new 
projects and products are 
emerging—all to the one common end that 
things may be made to sell for less, but at a profit. 


Already not a few of our 
clients have achieved a 
noteworthy reduction in 


unit costs which is widen- 
ing their market, stimulat- 
ing sales, making work 
lt is the first signpost of stabilization and the and recreating profit, surely and steadily. 


ity. 
returning sense oj security The Engineer will always have a part in bringing 


It can be hastened in proportion as the best about and maintaining economic stabilization. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


Greenville 


South Carolina 
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TERMACO RADICALLY 
CUTS LABOR 


$717.50 per year is reported by the 
Exposition Cotton Mills as the saving in 


labor effected by the Termaco Roving 
Bobbin Cleaner. 


While this amount is substantial in it- 
self, the Exposition Cotton Mills report 
further savings in that waste is reworked 
by the Termaco at no added cost and there 
are reductions of 175 pounds in roving 
waste per week and 15% in scavenger 
waste. 


The complete report of the Exposition 
Mills, together with reports from various 
sizes of mills in different sections of the 
country, have been put into looseleaf book 
form. 


If your mill has roving bobbins to clean, 
send for a compli- 
mentary copy of 
the book, ‘“*Ter- 
maco Facts,’ to- 
day. You will find 
it of special in- 
terest in regard 
to how mills are 
substantially 
culling operating 
costs. 


THE TERRELL MACHINE ¢O:-INC 
CHARLO T TAE*N? 


General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn., Representatives for N. Y., 
N. J]., Pa.. New England States and Canada. 


Crop Estimate Shows Increase 


Washington, Oct. 8.—Favorable growing conditions in 
the last month accounted for an increase in the prospec- 
tive yield of cotton, which brought the forecast of the 
final outturn to 16,284,000 bales, according to announce- 
ment by the Crop Reporting Board of the Department of 
Agriculture today, based on conditions as of October 1. 
This is 599,000 bales above the September | forecast and 
700,000 bales above the first estimate as of August 1. 

Ginnings to October 1 were reported by the Census 
Bureau today as 5,408,307 running bales, counting round 
as half bales, compared with 6,303,895 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1930 and with 5,903,265 for 1929. 


Condition as of October 1 was reported by the Crop 
Reporting Board as 69.3 per cent of normal, which com- 
pares with 68 per cent as of September 1, and with 74.9 
per cent as of August 1. The indicated yield of lint 
cotton as of October 1 is given as 190.5 pounds on Sep- 
tember 1 and 185.8 pounds on August 1. 


In its report today the Crop Reporting Board made 
the following comments: 


“The United States cotton crop is forecast at 16,284.,- 
000 bales based upon conditions as of October 1. This 
is an increase of 599,000 bales or 3.8 per cent above the 
September 1 forecast. The indicated crop is 2,352,000 
bales greater than the crop ginned in 1930 and 1,016,000 
bales or 6.7 per cent above the 1925-1929 average of 
15,268,000 bales. 


“Since September 1 cotton crop prospects have im- 
proved greatly in Arkansas and Mississippi and to a 
3maller extent in Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee and Mis- 
souri, due to hot, dry weather which was exceptionally 
favorable for maturing the crop. 


“On the other hand, the hot, dry weather in parts of 
the belt, particularly in Oklahoma, caused premature 
opening of the late bolls. In the northern portions of the 
belt, cotton this year is not subject to the usual hazard 
from frost, since a larger proportion of the crop than 
usual was open by October 1. Because of the rapid 
opening of the crop during the latter part of the month, 
field loss of seed cotton is expected to be somewhat great- 
er than usual, and the possibility of loss from wind and 
rain is greater than usual. In the forecast, some allow- 
ance was made for greater than average potential loss of 
open cotton, since the forecast relates to probable gin- 
nings. 

“Condition on October 1 was reported at 69.3 per 
cent of normal, compared with 53.5 per cent on October 
1, 1930, and a ten-year average of 53.3 per cent. Yield 
per acre is forecast at 190.5 pounds per acre, compared 
with 147.7 pounds in 1930 and a ten-year average of 
154.4 pounds.” 


Manufacturers and Repairers of 
COTTON MILL BRUSHES 


Write for Prices and Estimates. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO. 


Gastonia, N. C. 
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TESTS PROVE 


Prove what?— The fact that the Automatic Spooler 


Is more important than the high Speed Warper as a 


producer of improvements m weaving. The tests cov- 
ered a total of 40.026 loom days, averaging 40 
looms, 20 on each side, over a period of 189 
weeks, or three years, 8 months, 5% days. Halt 
the looms were supplied with warps wound 
upon old style spoolers and warpers, the other 
half of the warps being wound on Barber- 
Colman Automatic Spoolers and High Speed 
Warpers. The results—the latter had 22.69% 
less loom stops, 20.92% from causes traceable to the 
Automatic Spooler, and only 1.77% from causes 
traceable to the High Speed Warper. This is 
11 to 1 in tavor of the Automatic Spooler. 


Write, wire, or phone for further information. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Co-operation Between the Carder and 
Spinner 
(Continued from Page 11) 


quite normal, and you ask the spinner what is wrong. 
His answer may be: “I don’t know, just seems to be a 
little tender today.” My next reply would be: “Does 
the carder know it, and my idea of co-operation is to 
the carder to go and be in no hurry to get back.” 

Now to mention all the ways in which a carder can 
co-operate with the spinner, would be to mention every 
item of detail that is involved in running a room. Because 
the smallest detail has its effect on the quality of work. 
Therefore it effects the spinner. But we can mention 
a few of the major problems of the carder. 


PROBLEMS OF THE CARDER 


First his salesmenship: I don’t mean to sell the spin- 
ner your product, no for he has got to use what you 
give him, whether its good, bad, or worse, but your sales- 
manship consists of being able to sell the idea to every 
employee from the opening room to the last person who 
handles your roving, that they are not working simply 
to get the work through the carding, but that their work 
is going to tell in the finished cloth. 

Now to do this means a job of instruction and explana- 
tion. And it can not be done in a day, but will likely 
require every day. We cannot spend too much time in 
explanation, you may instruct a picker man thoroughly 
how to run his machines and he may be able to lay up 
a lap perfectly and keep good weights. But he may have 
no idea at all what would be the results if he should send 
half of the laps out on the light side, provided he could 
do so and not let you find it out. He would know of 
course that they were light, but would he think of the 
spinners, weavers, and the cloth? Ninety-nine to a 
hundred he would not, and this is true in every stage ot 
manufacturing, and many times happens for the lack of 
proper explanation. 

It means a program of education and the better educat- 
ed operator we have the better co-operation we can 
expect. 

We must realize that the average operator does not 
see and think as we do, you cannot expect him to, for 
he has not had the training we have had. I don’t care 
how loyal he may be, or how hard he may try, his job 
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does not allow or afford the opportunity to gain the 
experience you have had, and another reason, his work 
is the same every day and he gets to the place that he 
does it sub-consciously and unless he is instructed often 
enough until he knows no other way only the right way, 
he is sure to do it wrong sometimes. An overseer is look- 
ing for wrongs, and thinks about them but the operator 
may be thinking of fishing or hunting or something else, 
and you have therefore got to do part of his thinking 
for him. 

second: The carders should be above board regarding 
anything that happens, which might have any effect on 
his work. For instance if you numbers should swing 
to the light or heavy side, and although you have con- 
nected them, there would be no harm in telling him to 
watch for it. Suppose the grade of cotton is off a little 
and you feel it slightly in the card room, he would 
appreciate knowing it and maybe save some trouble. 
Suppose your cotton is a little longer and stronger than 
usual he certainly should know it and possibly save a lot 
of bad yarn. When if you wait and let his work get wrong, 
and then tell him, you have not helped him make no 
change which would have any effect on the quality, with- 
out letting him know that it is coming through. 

I will admit that we still have problems to arise that 
we cannot control and that do not always show up in 
the carding. But so long as we do, it simply means that 
we all have something to learn. 

All professions have learned long ago that co-operation 
was essential to success and we as carders have experi- 
enced that in our association work, and we know that no 
value can be placed on what has been accomplished 
through this co-operation and it is of greater importance 
that the individual carders co-operate with his spinner. 

Salem Linen Mills Buys Crompton & 
Knowles Looms 


Portland, Ore.-—W. L. Gilbraith, manager of the Salem 
Linen Mills, of Salem, returned recently from a trip to 
the East where he visited linen mills and secured con- 
tracts. 

Mr. Gilbraith purchased two carloads of the latest 
type automatic looms for weaving linen products while 
there and these will be installed immediately by Cromp- 
ton & Knowles, of Providence, R. I. 


> 


Cc. B. ILER, Greenville, S. C. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH—The Weaver’s Friend 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, 8. C. 
F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 


and carries the weight into cloth. 


It means good running work, satis- 
fied help and one hundred per cent 


production. 


We are in a position now to offer 


prompt shipments. 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 


| 


| 
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Southern Textile Association 
Holds Excellent Meeting 


(Continued from Page 18) 


Deal, R. M., Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Decker, F. A., Vice-Pres. and Trav. Rep., Textile Spe- 
cialty Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

Dilling, Marshall, A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., Gastonia, 
N. C. 

Duncan, L. P., Inman Mills, Inman, S. C. 

Eaton, Robert K., Prof. C. & S., Clemson College, S. C. 

Edwards, J. O., Rhodhiss Mills, Rhodhiss, N. C. 

Einstein, Max, Charlotte, N. C. 

Ellis, B. R., Sou. Cypress Assn., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Flack, R. R., Mer. Grace Cotton Mills, Rutherfordton, 
N. C. 

Fox, John W., Duke Power Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Gaillard, C. E., Overseer Carding and Spinning, Balfour 
Mills, Balfour, N. C. 

Gibson, W. H., Jr., Mansfield Jennings Cotton Mills, 
Lumberton, N. C. 

Gibson, Charles A., Kendall Mills, Paw Creek, N.. C. 

Grimes, M. L., Chicopee Mfg. Co., Gainesville, Ga. 

Hallman, John B., Moreland Sizing Co., Spartanburg, 
_ od 

Hardie, N. G., Oconee Mills, Westminster, S. C. 

Hart, H. R., Supt., Victory Mfg. Co., Fayetteville, N. C. 

Harvey, T. W., Waxhaw, N. C. 

Heymer, Frank E., Piedmont Cotton Mills, Egan, Ga. 

Hill, D. H., Jr., Southern Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, 
tine 

Hodge, Wm. B., Parks-Cramer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Howard, Percy, Fuller Brush Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Howard, Edward, Greenville, S. C. 

Howell, L. M., Barber-Colman, Greenville, S. C. 

Iler, Claude B., Salesman, Keever Starch Co., Greenville, 
S. C. 

Ivey, J. W., Mathieson Alkali Works, Charlotte, N. C. 

Isenhour, E. H., Ashworth Bros., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 

Jepson, Alfred, Thomas Halton’s Sons, Charlotte, N. C. 

Jewell, J. L., Chesnee Cotton Mills, Chesnee, S. C. 

Jones, Allen, Clyde Fabrics, Inc., Newton, N. C. 

Keith, J. M., E. F. Houghton & Co., Atlanta. Ga. 

Kimbril, A. C., Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Lassiter, C. T., Box 197, Greensboro, N. C. 

Lee, William, Selling Agt., Belger Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Leonard, Thomas, Joanna Cotton Mills, Goldville, S. C. 

Leopard, C. L., Baldwin Mills, Chester, S. C. 

MacLaurine, W. M., Amer. Cotton Mnfrs. Assn., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


MacIntyre, R. B., Salesman, Natl. Oil Prod. Co., Harri- 
son, N. J. 

Mason, Charles E., Jos. Sykes Bros., Charlotte, N. C. 

Matthews, H. E., Morse Chain Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Maultsby, Ralph C., Sou. Editor, Textile World, Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Mayes, F. F., Overseer Weaving, Pacific Mills, Colum- 
bia, S. C. 

Maxwell, R. J., E. F. Houghton & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

McAbee, W. C., Overseer Cloth Room. Cherokee Falls 
Mills, Cherokee Falls, S. C. 

McCracken, S. L., Tarboro, N. C. 

a K., Natl. Aniline & Chem. Co., Charlotte, 

Meckey, R. H., Alemite Co.. Charlotte. N. C. 

Moore, W. S., Greer Cotton Mills, N. Wilkesboro, N. C. 

McSpadden, D. M., Reeves Pulley Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Neal, N. M., Moreland Sizing Co.. Spartanburg, S. C. 
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The New and Improved — 
Eclipse 
Yarn Cleaner 


You are looking at a picture of the ““New seen 
and Improved Eclipse Yarn Cleaner.” This | 
small and sturdy device can be attached to aoe 
most ““Makes’”’ of yarn winding machines. | 
Its purpose is to remove “Trash” from | 
cotton yarn which the carding process She 
failed to remove. 


It cleans yarn cleaner 
than double carding and removes imper- 
fections caused by bad spinning. 

The Eclipse Yarn Cleaner is fast becom- | | | | 
ing standard equipment in many spinning | 
plants. 


It automatically insures any spin- 
ning plant a “Finer and Better” product 
by making “Dirty and Trashy” yarn clean 
and “Clean” yarn cleaner. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Every spinner of SALE yarn 
should be equipped with “The 
Eclipse Yarn Cleaner.” 


On request our representa- 
tive will call and give you com- 
plete information. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 


Elmira, N. Y. | | 


ECLIPSE 


YARN CLEANER 


= 
= & X 
= 
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Are you getting excessive shedding? 


Are you getting a large percentage of sec- | 
onds? 
Does your cloth feel harsh? 


If so, write us, and we can help you. 


John P. Marston Company 
Importers 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


For Sale 


Ten thousand spindles Whitin 
Spinning 234” gauge—belt driven. 
Recently overhauled. Can be seen 
running daily, producing good yarn. 
Reason for selling—changing prod- 


uct and size of machinery. 


Address “Spindles,” care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 
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silks, there is a decidedly welcome uniformity of 39 to 40 

Nelson, Dr. Thomas, N. C. State College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Petree, Frank K., Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. 

Phillip, Robt. W., Editor, Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. 

Powell, C. M., Whitin Machine Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Pratt, W. B., Sou. Agent, Joseph Sykes Bros., Charlotte, 

Rose, H. W., So. Sales Mer., The Viscose Co., Charlotte, 

Sails, F., Atwood Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Seal, C. B., Philadelphia Pump Co., Washington, D. C. 

Sherman, Stewart, Lenoir Cotton Mills, Lenoir, N. C. 

Short, D. F., Weaver, Consolidated Textile Corp., Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

Shinn, W. E., Clemson College, Clemson, S. C. 

Smith, T. R., Piedmont Processing Co., Belmont, N. C. 

Stevenson, G. W., Manufacturers Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 

Taylor, Fred B., E. F. Houghton & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Terrell, E. A., Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Thomason, F. L., N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. 

Thomason, L. W., N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Tripp, W. W., Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. C. 

Turner, Sam, Charlotte, N. C. 

Walker, C. P., A. Klipstein & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Walker, W. B., Firth-Smith Co., Boston, Mass. 

Ward, G. R., Highland Cotton Mills, High Point, N. C.° 

Willis, H. H., Director, Clemson Textile Dept., Clemson 
College, S. C. 


The Relation of the Cutting Trade to the 
Mills 


(Continued from Page 13) 


inches, and it occurred to me that steps toward standardi- 
zation of cotton widths might be in order. In cutting 
up materials, we use what ae known as “markers” to 
guide the men who wield the knives. When there is a 
variety of widths, we must prepare markers for each 
and this consumes time that adds noticeably to the cost 
of production. 


I understand, of course, that complete standardization 
would hardly be feasible due to the different types of 
looms making different calsses of fabrics. It-is, however, 
conceivable that, just as the thirty-six-inch width now 
prevails for piques, generally accepted measurements 
could be determined for other materials. Perhaps this 
might be based upon the width employed by the mill 
whose product is the pacemaker in each respective group. 
In meshes, for example, we have been usuing a thirty- 
eight-inch fabric, but we now note that thirty-six-inch 
versions are also being marketed. We were told that the 
reason for the latter was that it represented an efiort at 
economizing to meet the store’s requirements for counter 
sales. I am mindful of the need for stinting but occasion- 
ally I am forced to the conclusion that there is much over- 
zealousness in the “down to a price’ endeavors in the 
cotton trades. The cutter-up is not exempt from this 
charge but I think that he would participate in a general 
reformation. 

While acting in my self-appointed capacity of cutter-up 
counsellor to the mill, I shall proffer a recommendation 
that also concerns the converters. Not infrequently there 
are submitted to us fabrics in which the weave and the 
pattern have no more congruity than a top hat worn with 
a pair of plus fours. Several cotton types that I have 
in mind brought out this inconsistency. The weaves 


n, 
| 
RON ODO 
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were eminently acceptable for street or townwear usage 
but the printed patterns merited confinement to the home 

certainly not beyond the porch and preferably in the 
kitchen alone. The cotton dress cutter-up can aid in 
deciding upon the affinity—or lack of it—weave and 
pattern because he deals directly with the buyers for the 
several different store departments. He knows how 
haughtily the sportswear buyer will pass up a porch dress 
pattern and he has received the rebuffs of a house dress 
purchaser who applauds the design but demurs at the 
cost of the weave as reflected in the garment’s selling 
price. 

Through co-ordinated activity on the part of all divi- 
sions of the cotton trade, the few points that I have 
raised, and together with the many others that could 
probably be enumerated, can and will be effectually ad- 
justed. This will be equivalent to putting our house in 
order for the visitation of a vastly augmented popularity 
of cotton attire. I am confident that when the French 
couturiers become fully aware of cotton’s true place as a 
fabric of fashion, they will not be as niggardly in their 
attention to it as they have in the past. Their interest 
heretofore has been confined chiefly to organdies and 
other of the more formal cotton mediums—types which 
comprise hardly three per cent of the total cotton gar- 
ment volume in America. We were encouraged at the 
mid-season showings abroad last April by the increased 
use of handkerchief linens by Chanel and by the presence 
of creations in eyelet batiste in the collections of the 
other couturiers. Unfortunately, that sponsorship oc- 
curred too late to exert salutary effect upon the cotton 
mode in America but, happily, the demand for quality 
cottons in 1931 did quite well, thank you, without any 
early impétus from the style oracles abroad. The climate 
in Paris, moist and inclement during most of the summer, 
is not conducive to inspiring the French couturiers: to 
garb their genius in cottons. 

But if all of us in this country who hang rather breath- 
lessly upon cotton’s Fate can unite in a chorus loud 
enough to be heard over the Atlantic, the Parisian stylists 
will be stirred to forget the local rains and think of our 
massed millions to whom a summer without cotton habili- 
ments would be like a youngster’s picinc without ice 
cream and indigestion. 

Espoused by the French fashionists and aided by do- 
mestic style ingenuity, cotton apparel would emerge com- 
pletely from its erstwhile humble obscurity. We should 
not lull ourselves into any belief that consumer prejudice 
against cotton garments as a quality commodity has been 
overcome. Only the other day, a garment buyer ex- 
pressed surprise to learn that corduroys, a strong item 
during the current year, were made of cotton. She evi- 
dently had not placed them in so lowly a category. I was 
minded to tell her, “Yes, they are cottons and what is 
more I think that they are proud of it.” 

Perhaps, in the course of my remarks, I have dealt in 
style features with more emphasis than should be em- 
ployed in treating with so delicate a subject. Attribute 
this emphasis to my enthusiasm and you will forgive any 
mistakes that the future may disclose. But when I spoke 
upon deep and lasting worth of collaboration between the 
various cotton trades, I sought to be as forceful as I 
could. In closing, allow me to tender you my assurance 
of profound co- oper ration and to thank you for this oppor- 


tunity of addressing you—an opportunity that I hope | 
have not abused. 


ELizABetTH City, N. C—The Elizabeth City Cotton 


Mills have resumed operations after a shutdown extend- 
ing over several months. 
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New Shuttle Eye Features 
By 


SHAMBOW 


THIS ADJUSTABLE TENSION THREADER EYE 


can be used in shuttles having either center or low 
filling yarn groove. It is particularly advantageous 
where the shuttle has a lower groove because the 
tension pads are arranged to givé correct tension. 
it also allows proper pull off from the filling pack- 
age as the yarn is always in line with the outiet. 
A—Glass-hard Tension Pads give uniform tension 
at all times. 
B—Gless-hard steel bushings prevent tension pads 
from wearing brass. Exclusive Shambow Feature 
—fally protected. 
C—Hardened steel, porcelain or glass pins. 
D—Glass-hard steel guide pin prevents yarn from 
dragging on brass. 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE 
=== COMPANY == 


ceeenvuce sc WOONSOCKET RI paterson ns 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: M BRADFORD HODCES BOX752 ATLANTA.CA 


In Philadelphia Your Choice Should Be 


THE HOTEL MAJESTIC 


4, BROAD ST. AND GIRARD AVE 
\ PHILADELPHIA 


400 Larce Rooms 
00 


DAILY 


Single, with running water 
$3.00 single, with private bath 
$5.00 double, with private bath 


5s minutes from City Hall, 
Penna. Terminal and down- 
town business section by 
subway with direct en- 
trance to hotel. 


Garage Connected with 
Hotel. 


\Y 
WIREAT OUR EXPENSE 


A . for RESERVATIONS! 


C GOSSLER 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintend- 
ents and overseers of every cotton mill in the South. 
Please fill in the enclosed blank and send it to us. 


, 193 
Name of Mill 
Town 
Spinning Spindles Looms 
Superintendent 
Carder 
_ Spinner 
Weaver 
Cloth Room 
Dyer 
Master Mechanic 


Recent changes 


MERROW 


Trade Mark 
Res. U. &. Pat. OF. 


High speed trimming and 
overseaming, overedging, 
plain crochet and shell 
stitch machines for use on 
knitted and woven goods 
of all kinds. 


Let us demonstrate on your fabrics work of styles 60 ABB 
and 60 D3B machines for flat butted seaming ends of plece 
goods to facilitate subsequent processing. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


8 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 


THE 
IMPROVED EYE 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury, Mass. 
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Spinning is the Key Position 
(Continued from Page 15) 


additional cost of 1 1/16-inch cotton so as to make it 
profitable to use? 

11. What is the maximum number of yarn which can 
be profitably spun from 100 per cent card strips made 
from 1l-inch cotton? 

12. How fine numbers can be spun to advantage with 
cork rolls? 

13. What are the advantages, if any, of the reverse 
warp build over the regular straight warp build? 

14. How many bobbins can a doffer lift in a week of 
hfty-five hours without being over-worked? 

15. (a) What system have you for keeping your spool- 
er guides set correctly? (b) What type spooler guides 
have you? (c) What gauge do you set them to for 30s 
yarn? (Other numbers?) 


16. Some mills have the section man set the guides one 
frame per week; have you a better system than this? 

17. What system have you for checking up on kinks 
and long knots? (One overseer said that he selects 
enough spools from one hand each week to creel a warp- 
er, then by watching this warper and keeping a record of 
the number of kinks, he has something definite to go to 
the spooler hand with. The spooler hands do not know 
whose spools will be selected the following week, there- 
fore this has a tendency to keep all spooler hands on the 
alert to make good work.) 

18. What system have you for checking up on bad 
warper work? 

19. Of the total stops on warping, what is a fair per 
cent of warper stops in ten hours caused by tangled 
spools, weak yarn, spools run out, and slip knots? (One 
mill reports that the number of stops per warper on an 
average of 4000 ends per beam, running sixty yards per 
minute, 30s yarn, is as follows: 

Tangled spools 
Weak yarn 
Spools run out 


1282 divided into 51=— 4% 
Slip knots 5 


1282 divided into 66— 


(This would total 100% if fractions were used.) 

Explanation: Keep a record of total stops on all warp- 
ers for ten hours by placing a card on each warper with 
space for each item, such as: Tangled spools, weak yarn, 
spools run out, slip knots, spools per beam. Take the 
total number of spools run in ten hours, divided into 
each item, and this will give you the percentage of stops 
for each item. 


If you will make this report on your warpers and let 
it come with your questionnaire, no one except the 
secretary will know what mill it comes from. We will 
then compile a report from all of these and you will know 
whether your mill is above or below the average. 


BRIGGS-SHAFFNER COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 


Builders of Fine Textile Machinery 


We solicit your inquiries for Machinery and Castings 
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Safety Conference In Charlotte No. 5-6 


Asheville, N. C.—Plans for the second annual State- 
wide industrial safety conference, to be held at Charlotte, 
N C., November 5-6, under the auspices of the North 
Carolina Industrial Commission, are now being complet- 
ed, according to State Director of Safety, E. G. Padgett. 

Among the safety officials who are expected to attend 
the Charlotte meeting are those of the American Enka 
Corp., Asheville Cotton Mills, Asheville Hosiery Mills, 
Asheville, N. C.; Beacon Mfg. Co., Swannanoa; Cham- 
pion Fiber Co., Canton; Cliffside Mills, Cliffside; Parsons 
Tanning Co., Sylva; Sayle-Biltmore Bleacheries, Biult- 
more; Spinners Processing Co., Spindale, and Pacolet 
Knitting Co., Tryon. 

The program for this conference calls for two general 
sessions, at which time men nationally known in the in- 
dustrial safety field will make addresses of general inter- 
est. The afternoons will be devoted to sectional or group 
meetings, at which time problems peculiar to certain types 
of industry will be discussed. Included will be the textile 
section, medical section, tobacco, public safety, fleet, 
taxicab and bus, electrical and public utilities, etc. 


The Cotton Tower of Babel 


A delegation under the auspices of the Eastern North 
Carolina Chamber of Commerce visits Governor Gardner 
to ask his excellency to convene the General Assembly 
right a way to pass a cotton-limitation act. The Gover- 
nor politely tells the delegation he will think it over. 

The Mid-South Cotton Growers Association announces 
in Memphis formation of a suspense pool to advance 
farmers 3 cents on their cotton, in response to requests 
from farmers who are confused by the babel of conversa- 
tion about acreage-reduction legislation. 

Every one of the five hundred notions about legislative 
control of the cotton crop is inferior with respect to cer- 
tain fundamentals to the Long-Louisiana plan. It is 
simple, direct, definite; it could not be evaded, as any 
cotton at all growing anywhere except on a government 
experiment farm would be clear and conclusive proof of 
a violation of law: it is dramatic, it is whole-hog, it 
admits, so far as its terms go, of neither compromise nor 
confusion. It is universally understandable. 

It is also, as a decided majority of those most con- 
cerned choose to see it, unconstitutional, impractical, 
revolutionary, disastrous and insufficient to perform the 
wonder of multiplying the price of the present crop. But 
exactly the same things may be said of 90 of a hundred 
of the “plans” discussed, and the minority that are safe 
and sane are weak and futile. 

They are talking in Louisiana of spending $50,000 to 
carry on with the Long idea. That would be good money 
after bad. The Long plan is a dud. It was no more 
futile a gesture than its imitations will prove to be. But 
it came much nearer being a real explosive than any of 
the rest ——Greensboro Daily News. 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New  Olling 
Device three Sad- 
dies in one, also 
Dixon's Patent 
Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE Co. 
Bristol, R. |. 


A Third Edition of 


Just Published! 


PRACTICAL 
LOOM FIXING 


By Thomas Nelson 
Dean of Textile School, N. C. State College 


Completely Revised to Cover Most 
Modern Equipment, With Chapters 
Devoted to the 


WEAVING OF RAYON and 
RAYON LOOMS 


This book, written by a recognized authority, is 
accepted throughout the textile industry as the 
standard work on this important subject. Previous 
editions have been used for many years as text 
books in schools and colleges, and sales to mill men 


both here and abroad, have been most gratifying. 


PRICE: $1.25 


Clark Publishing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


> 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 
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SE] LING A GENTS for CoT TON (GOODS 

SOUTH ERN COTTON GOODS New York.-The demand for gray goods showed some 

. 4 4 - increase last week and sales were larger than during the 

preceding week. Business was not large enough to make 

any change in prices. The crop report had little effect 

on the market \ slightly better demand tor sheetings 

was noted. Printed goods were slow and there was only 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd... Chicago 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 
43 and 456 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agente for 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Haltimore Atlanta Chicago Cincinnati 
St. Louis Boston Philadelphia Los Angeles 
St Paul liavana, Cuba Quebec, Canada 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin 8t., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 
Philtadeiphia Chicago Atlanta 
New Orleans San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


DOM ESTIC EXPORT 
MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Go. 


a light demand tor tinished goods. The situation in rayon 
yarns and fabrics was considerably unsettled by the 
withdraw of price guarantees on viscose yarns 

Interest in the print cloths spread to some other con 
structions he better activity was attributed in many 
quarters tothe tavorable action of raw cotton on the 
previous day and in the tace of Thursday's crop report 
estimating 600,000 more bales than the previous esti- 


mate (otton 


losed unchanged to 3 points off tor fu- 
tures and 5 points off for spots after strength had been 
shown throughout the day [his was interpreted as 
constructive in the goods market, some centers expressing 
the feeling that there is evidence of a bottom having 
been reached or at least approached in raw cotton, and 


he resultant feeling that this should give some stability 
to goods price it was generally recognized that the 
gray goods market needs more than anything else at the 
moment some strong evidence of price stability, heavy 
movement of both gray and finished goods waiting upon 
just such stability. 

In carded broadcloths there was continued movement 


in fair quantities. Mills quoted 5 cents for contract 


1OOx60s 37-inch 4.10-yard, but it was necessary to pay 
>>< cents for spots. Similarly, 112x60s 37-inch 3.85- 
vard brought 7 cents for spots, although contract goods 
were available as low as 634 cents. Quotations on 90x 

s 38-inch 4.32-yard varied from 47¢ cents to 5 cents 
even money, better makes of spots being reported sold at 
the higher figure. 


Prices were as foliows: 


- 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 
Brown sheetings, standard 


4 


‘J 


- 


4 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56-60s 
licking, 8-ounce ] 
Denims 
Dress ginghams 


Standard prints 
Staple ginghams 


be 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 


| 
| 
|| 
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YARN MARKET 


+3 


Philadelphia, Pa.—-Yarn sales, which were more active 
prior to the cotton report, when some very good orders 
were handled, slowed up for the remainder of the week. 
A slight dip in prices as the report was issued was made 
up the following day and the week closed with prices at 
the same level as during the preceding week. The situa- 
tion in combed yarns was reported as somewhat improv- 
ed and larger sales have been made in the past ten days. 

In spite of the increase shown in the crop report, most 
yarn men feel that yarn prices have already reached a 
point where there is little risk for the buyer. It is felt, 
therefore, that most consumers will be more willing to 
go ahead with purchases from now on. ‘The lack of con- 
fidence which has checked sales in recent weeks, it is be- 
lieved here, will be less noticeable. Most yarn men think 
that there is still a large potential demand and point out 
that few consumers have covered in anything like a nor- 
mal volume. 

The majority of yarn orders received aiter publication 
of the cotton report were small quantities, mostly for 
nearby deliveries. Prices prevailing on this business were 
about equal for most counts to the lowest prices reported 
during the last ten days, indicating that a good many sell- 
ers have been discounting lower cotton prices than those 
registered. 

Sale yarn spinners, in general, are credited with hold- 
lig down their production of both carded and combed 
yarns remarkably well, but this curtailment is still not 
always enough to prevent occasional offerings of yarn at 
in price. Still more drastic curtailment by 
spinners is favored in some quarters here. 


CONCESSIONS 


A few consumers signify willingness to buy conserva- 
tively ahead, some having lately provided for the remain- 
der of their 1931 requirements. This could in no wise be 
described as confident buying, but simply represents the 
operations of customers who feel that even if they pur- 
chase at prices which may a little later look a bit too 
high, they can offset this by additional scale-down pur- 
chases during the next few weeks, covering their require- 
ments for January and beyond. 


Southern Single Warps 30s 20 
10s 14 10s 27 
12s 15 Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-ply 
16s 16 Rs 14% 
16% 10s 15 
268 19% 12s 151 
Ve 20 16s 16% 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 20s 17% 
arps Carpet Yarns 
58 14 re « 
10s 14% Carpet, 8s, 3 and 
os 15 White Carpet, 8s, 3 and 4- 
16 ply 
«US 16% Colored Strips, 8s, 3 and 6- 
ply 14% 
6s 26 Part Waste Insulating Yarn 
10s 97 ‘iS, 1l-ply 12% 
eg 5s, 2, 3 and 4-pl 12% 
Southern Single Skeins 10s, 1-ply and 3-ply isis 
14 168, 2-ply 15 
20s, 2-ply 16% 
26s, 2-ply 18 
oe 19% 30s, 2-ply 20 
~y 16% Southern Frame Cones 
15% 13% 
10s 14 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins l2s 14% 
14 l6s 15 
108 14% 18s 16 
12s 15 208 16% 
4s 15% 22s 17 
16s 16 24s 18% 
20s 16% 268 19% 
24s 18% 28s 19% 
6s 308 20% 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 


improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPINDUER 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 1. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


BARBER-COLMAN 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS' 


| HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


/WARP TYFNG MACHINES 
WARPDR AWI'NG MACHINES 
HAND KNOTTERS. 


BARBER. COLMAN COMPANY 


General Offices and Plant 
ROCKFORD. ILL., U. A. 


A 


Mass. Greenville, S. C. 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
Dispose Of? 


SELL 


Through A 


Classified Ad 


In The 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


Read In Nearly All Textile Mills In The South 


4 
WINDING MACHINERY 
For all Transfer Purposes 
in 
Textile Mills - 
Exporters to 
54 Foreign Countries 
UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
BOSTON 
: 
; 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLE TIN. We realize that 
operating executives are frequently in urgent need oj} information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 
to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: DARY RING TRAVELER ©O., Taunton. Mass. 
L. L. Haskins, Greenville, 8S. C.; L. F. Moore, Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 4843. 
Memphis, Tenn Greenville, & C.: Chas. L Ashiey, P. O. Box 720. 


AKTIVIN CORP., The, 50 Union Square, New Atlanta, Ga 
York City. Sou. Rep.: American Aniline Products, 


Inc., 1003 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C . "M. Guillet ban & FLYER ©O., Charlotte, N. C 
-C a] § FG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk. Va. 

905 Electric Bidg.. Richmond, Va.; 1104 Healey DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou 

Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; 701 Brown-Marzx Bidg., Bir- Rep. E. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. Offices and 

mingham, Ala.: 1118 Johnston Bidg., harlotte, N. Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St. 8.W. Atlanta. Ga. 

C 124 Canal Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La.; 2412 W. M. Mitchell: Spartanburs, 8 C.. Clare H 


Pinehurst Bivd., Shreveport, La.; 1515 Sante Fe nena 
Draper, Jr 
Bidg., Dallas, Tex.; 1126 Post Dispatch Bidg., 


Houston, Tex.; 5234 Alamo Nat'l Bk. Bidg., San DRAPER, E. S., 1522 E. 4th St., Charlotte, N. C 
Antonio, Tex Sou. Reps.: H. B. Bursley, K. A. Simmons and R 
AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 200 Madison Ave., A. Wilhelm, Charlotte Office 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: R. J. Mebane, Ashe- DU PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave.. New York 
ville, N. C.; Cannon Mills (Yarn Dept.), Kannapo- City. Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, Tenn. A. Kuns- 
lis, N. C Man, Mer.: Va.. W. Shackleford, Mer. 
CAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.; F. H. Coker, Dist. Sales Mer... 611 
oun. Atlanta, Ga., and Chariotte, N. C. Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: FP. F. Hubach. 
Sou. Offices: 1331 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N Dist. Sales Mgr., 609 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, 
C.: 240 N. Highland Ave., Atianta, Ga.; 711 Wood Tenn 


i and C. A. Burgess, Greenville Office; Mar- DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. L., Wilming- 


. ton, Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. FPirst St.. Charlotte. 
vin McCall, Charlotte a J. D. Johnson and N. C.. John L. Dabbs, Mer. Sou. Warehouse: 302 


W. L. Johnson, Atianta Ofn W. First St., Charlotte. N. C.. Wm. P. Crayton. 

ARABOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 E. 42nd St., New Mgr. Sou. Reps.: D. C. Newman, L. E. Green, H 

York City. Sou. Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, B. Constable, Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge. 

C.; Sou. Reps.: W. ©. Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; W. 1021 Jefferson Std. Bidg.. Greensboro. N. C.: B. R 

L. Cobb, Greenville, 8. C. Dabbs 715 Provident Bidg.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
W. R. Ivey, 111 Millis Ave jreenville, 8S. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & ©O., INC., Providence, oward S Spring & onc: 
R. I. Sou. Office: Independence Bidg., Charlotte, -- ward, 135 5S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.; Ww 4 


rayton, Raiston Hotel. Columbus, Ga % J 
ae ne P.O. Box 1354. Greensboro, N. C.; R. A. Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn 


Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Tex.; R. E EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. 
Buck, Jr., 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville, 5. © nC 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N C Sou. ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira. N.Y. 
Offices: 44-A Norwood Place Greenville 5. ¢ *. 215 Sou Reps Eclipse Textile Devices Co.. care Pel- 
Central Ave., 5.W., AUlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Tex- ham Millis, Pelham, 8. C.; Eclipse Textile Devices 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex Co., care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Bladenboro. N 

» 
ASSOCIATED BOBBIN COS., composed of BOW ECONOMY BALER CO., Ann Arbor, Mich. Sou. 


EN-HUNTER BOBBIN CO., East Corinth, Vt.; THE 
DANA S. COURTNEY CO., Chicopee, Mass.; VER- Rep 
MONT SPOOL & BOBBIN CO., Burlington, Vt. 


J. Kirk Rowell Co., Atlanta Trust Bidg., At- 
lanta. Ga 


Sou. Rep., The McLeod Compa anies., which A ung EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence. Mass 
Atlanta Textile Supply Co., 695 Glen St Atlanta, Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581. Char- 
Ga.. Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, Ss. lotte. N. C 


Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N 
Winston- FAFNIR BEARING CO., THE, New Britain, 


‘Williams Win- Conn sou. Office & Warehouse, Bona Allen Bidg., 
Stimson 184 Oakland Atlanta, Ga Si u Reps A G. Laughr idge an qd ©. 
Ave., Spartanburg, 8. C.; I. L. Brown, 886 Drewery Lets, Atlanta Olfles; D. Berg, 321 N. Caswell 
A Ationta, Ge 3 C. Servier. 1400 Duncan oad, ‘ c.; W. 8. SI ilriey, Whii- 

E., an va, Tenn liams St.. Dallas, Tex.; W. P. Cunningham, P. oO. 
Ave... Chattanooga, Box 1687, Houston. Tex 

BARBER-COLMAN O©O., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Of- 
Ace: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C.; J. H FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908 Franklin Ave., 

er. Phi lac la, Sou. Rep.: E. A. Cordin, Phila- 

Spencer igr delpt 

BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. elphia OF 
Chas. A. Barkley, preside FORD. Co., . B. Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. Reps.: 


SE ©.. 17 Battery Place. New J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1147 Hurt Bidg.. Atlanta. 
york. City "Sou. MSER CO. H. L. Siever, P.O. Box Ga; J. B. Pord Sales Co., 1915 Inter-Southern Life 
240 Charlotte, N. C.; W. B. Uhier, 608 Palmetto Bidg., Loulsville, Ky.; J. B Ford Sales Co., 1405 
at Spartanburg s c.: J. J. Brown, Henry (trady Whitney Bidg., New Orleans, La. Warehouses tn all 


rincipal Southern cities. 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ca. out 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass Sou. FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. 
Reps Ralph Gossett, Woodside Bidg., Green rille, Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, 8. C., 
S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga; Gastonia B. S&S. Phetteplace, — Central Franklin Process 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., C. R. Ewing, Mer. 


Singleton, Dallas, Tex 


GASTONIA SH CO., 
BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadel- 6. 6. 
hie. Pa. Sou. Office: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. c., J. Hill Zahn, Mgr GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave.. 
‘LL. & ©CO., JOHN. 7 Hudson St... Now New York City Sou. Office & Warehouse. 110] Ss. 
Sou Reps Jonn Bothamiey, 1008 WL'- Bivd Charlotte, N. C B.A Stigen, Mgr. 
liams Mill Road, Atlanta, Ga.; M. L. Kirby, P. O GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N.Y. 
Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike A. Stough, P. O Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses Atianta, Ga., E. 
Box 701, Chariotte, N. ¢ H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; Charleston. W. Va W. L. 
CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 302 E Alston, Mgr.: Charlotte, N. C.. E. P Coles, Mgr.: 
Sixth St.. Charlotte, N. C. Fred R Cochrane Mgr. Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; Houston. 
Sou. Reps.: W. H. Fortson, 110 Tusten 5St., Elber- Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.; Oklahome 
ton. Ga.: Russell A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., City, Okla., F. B. Hathaway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. 
Dallas, Tex.; W. F. McAnulty and W. E. Strane, Sou Sales Offices Birmingham, Ala... R Tg. 
Charlotte Office Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn.. W. O McKin- 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., ney, Mgr.; Ft. Worth, Tex.. A. H. Keen, Mer.: 
New York City Sou Offices: 519 E. Washington Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mgr.; Louisville. Ky. 


st.. Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 8S. C E. B. Myrick, Mgr.; Memphis, Tenn., G. 0. Me- 

CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING CO., Clin- farlane, Mgr.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H Barksdale, 
ton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: - W. Pope, Box 490, At- Mgr.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mgr.; Rich- 
lanta, Ga.;: Luther Knowles, Hotel Charlotte, Char- mond, Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., 
lotte. N. C I. A. Uhr, Mgr. Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta. Ga... 


: 7 Ttatter W. J. Selbert, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., W. F. Kast 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery : bert, M Dallas, aston. 
Place. New York City. Sou. Office: Corn Products Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer 


Sales Co., Greenville, 5. ©. Stocks carried at con- GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hobo- 

venient points hen, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Frank E. Keener. 187 Sprin 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- Si.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial 

cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 30f % Cedar St.; S. B. Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 

Alexander, Mer GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Re 


CURTIS & MARBLE MAC.sINE CO., Worcester, Ralph Gossett, 904 Woodside Bidg.., Greenville’ & 
Mass. Sou. Office: Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.; Mamner & a Gastonia, N. ++ Belton C. 
C., Walter F. Woodward, Mgr. Plowaen, Griffin, Ga 
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LOOM REED ©O., Greensboro, 
N. A. McFetters, Mgr., Charlotte, N. C., 
J. Supt.. H. F Harrill, Rep., Charlotte 
office 

HALTON'’S SONS, THOS., and Clearfield, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: Dennis J. Dunn, P. O. 
Box 1261, Charlotte, N. C 

HART PRODUCTS CORPF., 1440 Broadway, New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: Chas. C. Clark, Box 274. 
Spartanburg, 5S. Samuel Lehrer, Box 3265, 
Spartanburg, &. C.: W. G. Shull, Box 923. Green- 
vile. C ©. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 
N. Market St.. Dallas, Texas 


HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC., New 
York City. Sou. Office: Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Saiem, N. C.. T. Holt Haywood, Mer 


Hi & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, 
R. I. Sou. Office: Atlanta, Ga., J. Martin, 
Mer. Sou. Reps Thomas Aspden, Fred Wright, 
Arthur Drabble, Atlanta Office: Fred Dickson, P 
O. Box 125, Rockingham, N. C 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. 
Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., P. O. Box §20, Char- 
lotte, N. C 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset S8t., 
M 


Philadelphia. Pa Sou Reps J Keith, 625 
Rhode Havert B lig Atianta (3a. ° J 1s A Brit- 
ta 1028 Comer Bidg I gham, Ala Porter 
H. Brow P. O. Box 656, Chattanooga, Ten H. 
J Waldron and D. OO. Wrylie, P. O. Box 663, 
Greensboro a C.;: R. J. Maxwell, P. ©. Box 1241, 
Greenville C.: F. A. Gtlersch. 418 N. 3rd St.. 
St. Louis i .. for New Orleans, La. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Piant: 244 Forsyth St... 5.W., At- 
lanta, Ga. Guy L. Melchor, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: E 
M. Terryberry. 208 Embassy Apts.. 1613 Harvard 
St... Wash ington. D. C.: Guy L. Melchor, dJr., 
Atlanta Office 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING CO., Newark, N. J. 
Sou. Rep.: Geo. H. Wooley, Jr., 2001 Selwyn Ave., 
Chariotte, N . 

ISELIN-JEFFERSON 328 Broadway. New 
York City. Sou. Reps Cc. F. Burney, 6631 Willis 
Ave., Dallas, Tex.; E. C. Malone, 1013 Glenn Bidg.. 
Ga 

JOHNSON, CHAS &B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Speciality Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


RAUMAGRAPH CO., 200 Varick St.. New York 
City. Sou. Offices ‘irst Nat'l. Bank Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Chattanooga, Tenn 


KEEVER STARCH CO.. Columbus, Ohlo. Sou 
Office 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, C 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. Warehouses 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte. N. C.. Burlington, N 
C. Sou. Rep.: Claude B. Ller, P. O. Box 1383. 
Greenville, 5. C.; Luke J. Castile. 2121 Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave.. Birmingham. Ala 


LAVONIA MFG. CO., Lavonia. Ga 


LOCK WOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 E. 
42nd New York City. Sou. Office 
Bidg., Spartanburg, 5. C.. R. E. Barnwell, V 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MPG. OF 
MANHATTAN, INC., + saic, N. J. 


Sou iTices AnG Re The Man tan ibber 
Mig \ 1108 N. Fifth Ave... Bir wham. Ala.: 

Bernhardt-Seagie Co.. Lenoir, N. C.: Be! ting 
c jackson, Miss.; McGowin-Lyons Hdw. & Sup- 
ply Co., Mobile, xas Belting Co., Inc., 1504 
Lorraine St., Ho exas; Harry W. Biair, 2340 
Westfield Rd., C hi al lotte. N. ©. 


MARSTON CO., JOHN P., 247 Atlantic Ave, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Cc. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 250 Park 
Ave., New ye City. Sou. Piant, Saltville, Va., E. 
A. Hults, -Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat'l. Bank 
Bidg., Charette N. C., Pred C. Tilson, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: E. M. Murray, E. M. Rollins, Jr., : 
Ivey and B. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office: R. C. 
Stapie, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.;: Z. N. Holler, 
208 Montgomery St.. Decatur, Ga.: J. W. Edmis- 
ton, Box 570, Memphis, Tenn.: V. M. Coates. 807 
Lake Park, Baton Rouge, La.: T. J. Boyd, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas, Tex 

MAUNEY-STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut St.. Phile- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
ton, N. ©.; Don L. Hurlburt, 611 James Bidg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, Laurel 
Hartford, Conn. Sou. Reps.: E. W. Hollister, P. O. 
Box 563, Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Moreland. P. oO. 
Box 695, Atlanta, Ga 

MORTON MACHINE WORKS, Columbus. Ga. 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Spécialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC., 
40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. 
Wulard, Mgr. Sou Reps.: J. l. White. W. L. Bar- 
ker, C. E. Blakely, Charlotte Office: J. T. Chase, 
American Saves. Bk idg., Atianta, Ga.;: H. A. 
Rodgers, 910 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. 
E. Shuford, Jeflerson Std. Life Bidg., Greensboro, 

» “el L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St., Fayetteville, 


N. 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex- 
change St., Providence, R. I. Sou Office we Ware- 
house: 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N Sou. 


Reps.: L. E. Taylor, Charlotte Office; C. D. 
Sou Gaffney, S. C.;: J. EK Moore, taylor 
Ss. C Lanier, Shawmut. Ala.; Roy 
Clemmons, 926 W. Peachtree St.. Atlanta, Ga. 
NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Passaic, N. J. 
Sou. Offices & Warehouses 22615 N. Forbis St., 
Greensboro, N. C.. W. M Hunt, Mgr.: Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg.. Greenville. C.., . S&S Moss 
Mgr.; Newnan. Ga.. Tom Taylor, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: 
H. J. Horne and J. V. Killheffer, Greensboro Of- 
H. Grayson, Gillespie Terrace, Chattanooga, 
NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY L 
292 Madison Ave., New York City. ‘een be 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. O., Lewis W. Thoma- 
son, Sou. District Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Char- 
lotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 8. C.. New Orleans, La., 
Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 


| 
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OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 
Sou. Div. Office and Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga., L. 
MeCann. Div. Mer Atianta, Ga E. Moline. 


Augusta. Ga R. H. Baile Memphis, Tenn H. J 
Canny. Greensboro, N. C.: L. BH. Gill. New Orleans 
La.: W. A. McBride, P. F. Wright 


Chattanooga, Tenn ©. Leonard. Div Mer., St 
Louis, Mo W 


Louis, Mo.: W. Tennyson 

Okla.: R. M. Brown- 
Bryan. Oklahoma City. 
Louis. Mo 


Fitchburg. 


Pischer, St 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Mass. 


Office and Plant. Charlotte. N. C.. W. B. Hodge. 
Vv. «Pres M. G. Townsend, Sou. Mer. Sou. Reps.: 
w. H. Burnham. O. G. Culpepper and H. B. Rog- 


ers. Charlotte Office: 
Atianta. Oa 
PERKINS & SON. INC... B. F.., 
Sou. Rep.: H White, 
Charlotte, N 
PLATTS 


J ¥. Porter. P. O. Box 1355 


Holyoke, 
Independence 


Mass 
Bidg.. 


CARD CLOTHING CO 


Lexington, N. C. U. S. Agent. F. L. Hill, Box 407 
Lexington. N. C. Sou. Reps.: W. F. Stegall, Cra- 
merton. NW. C.: R. L. Burkhead, Varner Bidg., Lex- 
ington, N. C 

ROCKWEAYVE MILLS, LaGrange, Ga... Wm. H 
Turner, Jr... V.-Pres. and Gen. Mer. Sou. Reps 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C Jamner & 
Kirby. Gastonia, N. C.: J. M. Tull Ri ibber & Sup- 


ply Co., 285 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga.: 
Vann Supply Co 1725 Fi rst Ave.. Birmingham. 
Ala Mill & Lapton Supply Co Chattanooga, 


Tenn. Nash ville Mac hine Supply Co., Nashville, 
Tenn. Montgomery & Crawford, Srartanbure. 8 
allivan Hdw. Co.. Anderson, 8S. C.: Noland 
Co ‘tre Roanoke, Va 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St.. Boston. 
Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot. Charlotte, N 
Cc Walter W. Gayle. Sou. Agent: Branch Sou 
Office Atianta. Ga.. Fred P. Brooks, Mer.: Spar- 
tanbure. S. C.. H. PP. Worth, Mer 

SARGENT'S SONS CORP... C. G.,. Graniteville, 
Mass. Sou. Rep Fred H. White, Independence 


Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C 
SE} DEL CHEMICAL >: Jersey City, N. J. Sou 
War ehouse, Greenville Cc. Sou. Reps.: W. T 
t} Box 349. Gree aville. 5s. H. Jones. 
Ala.: I. G. Moore, 301 N. Market St., Dal- 


SE YDEL-WOOLLEY Co.., 
lar ita Ca 

SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., 
Sou. Rep.: M. Bradford Hodges. 
Ga 

SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION. Paterson. N 


J. Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte. 
N.C 


748 Rice St.. N.W., At- 
Woonsocket, R. I 
Box 752, Atlanta, 


SIRRINE & CO., J. Greenville. S. C. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP. 61 Broadway, New York 
City. Sou. Reps.: Cha H Stone. 822 W. More- 
head St.. Charlotte, N “c Burkhart-Schier Chem!- 
cal Co 1202 Chestnut St Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
Woodward Wight Co.. 451 Howard Ave New 
Orleans, La.;: J. A. Sudduth & Co.. Birmingham. 
Ala Miller-Lenfestey Supply Co., Tampa, Miam! 
and Jacksonville. Fla 

SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville. &. C 

SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte 

C.. Wm. H. Monty. Mer 

STANLEY WORKS. THE. New Britain. Conn 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave.. S.W.. 
Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, Mgr.: Sou. Reps.: Hor- 
ace E. Black, P. O. Box 424, Charlotte. N. C 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Plant: 621 
E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C. H. E. Littlefohn,. 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: W. O. Jones and C. W. Cain 
Greenville Office 

STEIN. HALL & CO., 
New York City. Sou 
lotte, N. C 


INC., 285 Madison Ave.. 
Office. Johnston Bidg.. Char- 
Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte. N. C., E. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr. 


TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO., THE. 1001 Jeft- 
erson Standard Bide.. Greensboro, N. Sidney 8S. 
Paine, Pres. Ga.-Ala. Rep., Robert A. Morgan, 
Rome, Ga 

TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CoO., THE. 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office, 909 Johnston Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C.. H. G. Mayer, Mer 

UNIVERSAL WINDING CO... 95 South St.. Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Offices: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. 
C Candler Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga. Sou Reps.: 
Prederick Jackson and I. E. Wynne, Charlotte Of- 
fice; J. W. Stribling. Atlanta Office 

U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO... Manchester. N. 
H. Sou. Plants: Monticello. Ga (Jordan Division): 
Greenville, 8. C.;: Johnson City. Tenn. Sou Reps.: 
L. K. Jordan. Sales Megr.. First National Bank 
Bidg.. Charlotte. N C.; D. C. Ragan, P. O. Box 
536. High Point, N. C.: E. R. Umbach. P. 0. Box 
108, Atlanta. Ga.: M. Ousiey. ©. Box 816, 
Greenville, 8. C.;: J. H. Kelly, Div., Monti- 
cello, Ga. 

U. 8. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
Box 792, Greenville, 8. C.: 
Marietta. Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill Supply Co.., 
Charlotte, N. C.: Charlotte Cupply Co.. Charlotte. 
N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia. C.; 
Carolina Mill Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Sulli- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8S. C.: Pulton Mill Su ply 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., Bir- 
mingham. Ala 

VEEDER-ROOT, INC., 
Reps.: W. A. Kennedy Co.. 


Aborn 8t.., 
Wm. P. Vaughan. 
O B. Land, Box 4. 


Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
Johnston Bidg.. Char- 


lotte, N. C.: Carolina Specialty Co.. 122 Brevard 
Court, Charlotte. N. C. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER OCO., Providence. R. 
I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third National 
Bank Bidg., Gastonia. N. C . B. Carter, Mer.: 
520 Ar wier Ave., N.E.., Atlanta. Ge., B. F. Barnes. 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: B. F. Barnes. Jr. 


Atlenta Office: 
Carter and N. H. Thomas. Gastonia Office. 
VISCOSE 


Johnst Bidg.. 
H. Wick Rose, Mg i" ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
VOGEL CO., JOSEPH A. 
Office: Bt. I a” A., Wilmington, Del. Sou. 
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WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitineville. 
Sou. Offices: Whitin Charlotte, N Ww. 
H. Porcher and R. I Dalton. 
Atianta. Ga. Sou 
Charlotte Office: I. D 
Atlanta Office 
WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitins- 


ville, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Webb Durham, 2029 East 
5th St.. Charlotte, N. C. 


Mers.: 1317 Seales 
Reps.: M. P. Thomas, 
Wingo and C. M. Powell. 


WICK WIRE-SPENCER STEEL CO... 4! 
St.. New York City. Sou. Rep.: 
Rutherford St... Greenville. 8. 


42nd 
James A. Greer, 60 


“The pate of Distribution 


(By M. D. Crawford in Daily 
News Record) 
It is estimated by distinguished 


statistical experts, according to the 
census of distribution figures for the 
City of Washington, that America’s 
annual bill for distributing wealth 

the products of the farms and the 
factories of this great country—is 
approximately $30,000,000,000 per 
year, or roughly one 
tal estimated 


-third of our to- 
income. Of this vast 


sum, $15,000,000,000 is the cost of 
retailing. 
While manufacturers in many iIn- 


stances have taken full advantage of 
modern scientific technique of man- 


agement, while inventors and engl- 
neers have perfected and organized 
new machinery, while labor has ac- 


cepted wage cuts, the gentle art of 
selling both wholesale and retail has 
had apparently little change except 


in superficial details and volume. 


The many economies due liquida- 
tion of doubtful assets, greater labor 
effort, and more intelligent manage 
ment, have had relatively only an 


cadademic influence on the habits of 
consumption. 


This is a serious indictment, but 
like all theoretical, statistical posi- 
tions, is, no doubt, open to a great 


variety of controversial attitudes. 

Perhaps in no field of human en- 
deavor has individualism a_ freer 
hand than in the art of retailing. The 
very nature of the business permits 
of large rewards incident upon suc- 
and during periods of rising 
wages and profits in the country at 
large, the enormous and inviting vol- 
ume of business at retail outlets has 
perhaps encouraged types of interest- 
ing and alluring, but often unproduc- 
tive, expenditure. 


cess: 


Substantial prosperity can only re 
turn to us as we co-ordinate all or 
these activities dealing with the crea- 
tion and distribution of wealth. We 
have perhaps too much 
thought and attention, and too great 
emphasis on 6 reduction of costs of 
raw materials and manufacturing 
processes. These gestures will be 
largely futile, although very paintul, 
if they are not compensated by an 
equally vigorous modification of the 
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percentage of costs in distribution. 
This is a problem that will require 
careful, thoughtful attention, the ac- 
cumulation of accurate data and the 
ultimate postulation of some theory 
of action. But it is obvious that if 
one-third of our created wealth in all 
forms each year is devoted toward 
the cost and profits of distribution, 
one or other, or perhaps both, of 
these outlets for wealth must be 
modified to fit conditions. 


Clemson Installs Valuable 
Equipment 


H. H. Willis, director of the Clem- 
son Textile Department, announces 
that he has been very fortunate in 
getting a Schwabe loom for the De- 
partment. This loom has been loan- 
ed by the Machinery & Accessories 
Co. of New York City. The Schwabe 
loom with an individual motor drive 
is of modern construction with 93 


inches weaving width and is suitable 


for fabrication of ladies’ cloaking. 
mens clothing materials. overcoat 
ings, rugs and motor car coverings 


This loom is a positive 
eleven shuttles 


change using 


The Manufacturers Machine Com- 
pany of North Andover, Mass., is 
installing in the jacquard section of 
the Clemson Weaving Division a 24- 
inch Normalizer, individual motor 
drive. This equipment will produce 
the desired humidity by natural 
evaporation. 

The rapid progress which the 
Clemson ‘Textile Department has 
made during the past three years has 
been a large factor in interesting the 
various machine builders in co-oper- 
ating with this Department. The 
Textile Department is glad at any 
time to have visitors inspect not only 
the equipment but also the attractive 
fabrics made by the Clemson textile 
students. 


Texas Hotel Group Votes to 
Replace Linen With Cotton 


Dallas, Texas.—The Texas Hotel 
Association contributed its bit to eas- 
ing cotton’s underconsumption prob- 
lems when the directors, meeting at 
the Hilton Hotel here, voted recently 
to use cotton products wherever pos- 
sible in place of linen. The resolu- 
tion, offered by Paul Harvey, of EI 
Paso, chairman of the board, will be 
presented to the State convention in 
Corpus Christi, November 20-21. C. 
N. Hilton is president, and R. L. 


Sanders, San Antonio, is secretary. 


. 
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Mill Village Activities 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs—‘‘Aunt Becky.”’ 


Goldville, S. C. 
THE JOANNA NEWS 


Wuere Do Were Go ON THE SABBATH 


‘He entered, as His custom was, into the synagogue 
on the Sabbath day.”——Luke 4:16. 

Only the ignorant and the low-minded sneer at ‘the 
churches. ‘To all others the mere act of worship, however 
inadequate and imperfect, is a sacred thing. Out of this 
worship have come those restraining forces which have 
held back the baser passions, and those commanding as 
pirations which have led the march to civilization, § It 
has never been enough that men should acknowledge 
God in the chambers of their own souls. The needs of 
the world have demanded public declaration of faith and 
service, and the private adoration seeks for a_ visible 
shrine as surely as the sap at the root of the tree seeks 
the revelation of itself in flowers and truit. The time 
spent in God’s house in fellowship with His people will 
surely help us. 

Let us fix the habit of church attendance in our lives 
and “enter His gates with thanksgiving and into His 
courts with praise.” 

DAY NURSER\ 

One of the happiest places in our village is the Day 
Nursery, where children from six weeks of age are cared 
for while their mothers work. 

The rooms, well ventilated and in winter steam heated, 
are arranged for the comfort and convenience of the chil- 
dren. 

Twice each day a wholesome lunch is served in the din- 
ing room which is equipped with tables and chairs that 
just fit the little folk. 

Each afternoon every child is given a bath betore be- 
ing put to bed for a nap. 

In the large play room, we find balls, blocks, etc., with 
which the children play. Kindergarten work is conduct- 
ed for those over two years of age. 

Children of school age are sent to school on time and 
cared for after school hours. 

Miss Lnna Grant has charge of the nursery and in all 
her work, considers the health and happiness of the chil 
dren left in her care. 

TRIFLING HABITS 

If you have the habit of drinking cola-cola and miscel- 

laneous soda water, you have a habit which is expensive 


and which could be left off to great advantage to yoursel! 
and tamily. 

Chewing gum, smoking, chewing tobacco, dipping snuff 
are all expensive habits and are of absolutely no value to 
you In any way. 

Driving your automobile without any real purpose. An 
automobile is all right to own if one will use it wisely. 
[f you have one, don’t run it unless there is a reason for 
it. If you want to take your family for a ride into the 
country for a few miles about once a week, that is fine. 
But aimless riding around like something wild, with no- 
where to go, is foolishly throwing away money which you 
and your family need. There are some people in our 
village who ride from their home to the mill gate, when 
as a matter of tact they ought to walk—the walk would 
do them good. The writer of this article should never be 
caught in an automobile about the village, but should 
walk. 

lt you will take time to check up on your expenditures 
on the subject mentioned above, you will see where you 
can cut these expenses to where you will have money for 
other things worth while. 

There has not been a time in your life when you can 
buy bed sheets, pillow cases, mattresses, comforts, blank- 
ets, towels as cheap as you can today. Take time to 
shop around a little and load your home up with a big 
supply of the above. 


Henderson, N.C. 


THese CoTrton MILts Futt or Goop Prop.e 


Say what you please about curtailment, cut wages, and 
hard times, then take a trip to Harriett Cotton Mills, 
No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3, and rub shoulders with people 
who are happy, friendly, loyal and appreciative. People 
who are glad to have the privileges and advantages that 
only mill people have in these strenuous times. People 
who declare that the Coopers have done and are doing 
everything possible for their employees, many of whom 
have never worked anywhere else, and wouldn't if they 
could. 

|. W. Cooper, superintendent of Mills No. 2 and No. 
3, Is one of the most likable young textile men to be 
found, and is ably assisted by wide-awake J. V. Rose. 

But before I go further, I must say something about 
the lovely girls I met. A bunch of them came into Mr. 
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Cooper's office to see me, and introduced themselves ‘and 
each other with all the grace and charm of sox ety belles. 
| wonder, with all the contests we have. why we can’t 
have a gathering of the most beautiful girls from every 
mill village, find out which is the 
crown her “Queen Cotton.” We are always hearing about 
“King Cotton” and it’s time he had a mate! 

Mr. Rose escorted me all over No. 2 and No. 2 mills, 
and I met the and hands—saw how 
clean and neat everything was kept, and how well the 
work was running. Mr. Rose introduced Mrs. Fannie 
Roberson as “right hand man.” Said she had been 
a good triend and helper when he needed assistance that 
she could render. 


most beautiful. and 


oversee;rs second 


his 


These mills are now on full time. and great hopes are 
entertained that they will run all the winter. 

Overseers in No. 2 are: L. L. Wilson. overseer card- 
ing. He weighs 285 and if a machine in hic room is 
unsatisfactory, why he can just pick it up and pitch i 
out without hiring a whole lot of help. H. W. Tucker. 
overseer spinning, is a live wire, too. He and Mr. Rose 
attended the Textile Meeting at Roanoke Rapids. May 
be I'll get to write that up after awhile. 

Overseers in No. 3: 
room also. 


L. L. Wilson is in charge of this 
Well, he’s large enough to run both! ; ee 
and N. R. Wilkerson. over 


(He has a lot of pretty girls in his depart- 


Vernon is overseer spinning. 
seer finishing. 
ment. ) 

Mill No. 1: 
lett, overseer carding: 
R. R. Ranes, winder. 
spinning, 


R. H. Craig is superintendent: C. S. Ca) 
R. N. Gupton, overseer spinnine 
|. G. Hedgepath, second hand in 
kindly promised to send us some interesting 
news in the near future. 
HENDERSON Corton 

These mills on the 
same management. 
perintendents. 


“other side of town” and under the 
J. H. Bunn, one of our favorite su 
has been here for years, and is always 
ready to extend any possible courtesy to “Aunt Becky 
W. E. Holmes is overseer spinning, No. ] No. 2 
and has been here since we've Known about these mills 
Was sorry to miss seeing him. 
both mills; H. C. Roberson, weaver: D. T. Clayton. 
winder: G. A. Lowery, master mechanic: D. M. McIn 
tyre, shipping clerk, and P. M. Porter. outside foreman. 


and 


Kk. E. Huffman is carder. 


Cooleemee, N. C. 
ERWIN Cotton Mires COMPANY No. 3 


The absence of Manager J. W. Zachary was deeph 
regretted. but a very courteous gentleman in the 


oftice 
directed me to the sanctum of 


Superintendent A. T. Pe- 
fram, and I could not have had better treatment 

Mr. Pegram put me in care of Mr. Sam Carnes (a 
young man in the superintendent’s office) 


, and I’ve never 
had a 


hiner escort or better assistance. 


rhis is one of the nicest links in the Erwin chain of 


mills. The product is anything wanted—but mostly can- 
tons, covert, ticking. play suiting and outings. Have 
never seen better bed ticking than some made here-—the 
kind that actually will hold the feathers. In fact. the 


entire output of this mil] is of excellent quality. be that 
what it may. | 

A. J. Blackwood is overseer carding and C. S| M, 
Clamrock, second hand. C. A. Alexander, overseer spin- 
ning, has three second hands, J. K. Pierce. C i. 
and W. H. Howard. 

C. C. Teller is slasher foreman, with J. 
W. A. Kirk, second hands. | 


firlhood friend of mine. ho. 


Pierce 


N. Parker and 
Mr. Kirk is the son of a 
before marriage. was Mat- 
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tie Swearengen. Another of her boys is overseer of fin- 
Locke Mills, Concord, N. C 
a good mother who has gone to her eternal re 


ishing at Cotton worthy 


sons of 


ward. 

TI. L. Davis is overseer weaving. with ] icy Riddle. 
Parker and H. L. Mitholle: second hands. (Mr. 
Milhollen is a great tox hunter, and had just a few nights 
before had at exciting but uniue ky chase last lots of 


sleep but didn’t catch Mr. Fos 
Geo. L. Murr is overseer the 

Duncan. second hand: N. C 

ind knows his 


E. 


cloth r with H. |] 


rscer napping 


business fr 


McNeel 


is superinte 


O. C. Rambeau is one of th progressives of Coolee 
mee, and we hope to see him eo far in the te ile indus 
try. 

Cooleemee is sufficient unto itsell ihere are good 
hools. hes sores. boarding houses ad hotel 


and Hust about anvthing that myone can possibly care 
lor. It 


roads and through Countr' 


tweive miles trom over good 


Durham, N. C. 


GOLDEN BELT MANUFACTURING ( OMPANY 
Superintendent (. M. Suther 
and he knew “Aunt Re ky even if it 


Iriends 


h id been 


since he had seen m« (I did not see Superintendent 
Gaddy and Rasberry.) 

Here is a mill that truly is Dus) ihe product is va 

ried—sheetings, tobacco bags and full lashioned hosiery 

and many operatives are nappuy employed at good 

wages. They are faithful and loyal, and there is seldom 


a vacancy or any chance for outsiders to join this pleas 
ant group. 

Just think of a mill making thousands and thousands 
of yards of cloth, which in turn is converted into hnished 
tiny smoking tobacco bags which keep 3 room tull of 


virls busy sewing all the time 
\nd think Of s hid carloads 
tobacco 


cigarettes and smoking 
shipped from Durham factories constantly! Why 
it does seem that enough is 
the and the would probably be 
adequate, had the women and girls let the stuff 

In Superintendent Suther’s mill. }. W. 
seer carding; A. H. 
Crutchfield 
foreman, 


shipped from here to supply 
entire world supply 
alone 

Lhomas is over 


spinning; W. H. 
W. Daniels, yard 


(Graham. uovVeTseel 


overseer weaving. and R 
It was a real pleasure to 
The 


tionally 


meet the splendid people. 
these mills and office are 
\ row of catalpa 
shape, between office and mills. are 


grounds about excep 


umbrella 
and evenly 


attractive. 


trees. 
as Tipe 
al (| then. 


frown as I've eve! 


hedges 


seen, there are pretty 
shrubbery, and veivety through 


which walks and driveways are 


vreen 
winding. 


iss 
‘ 


PEARL Cotton 


man (] 


nome 


The venial office 
made me feel at 


Henley came in 


Poe ) 

M. 
and arranged for me to see his splendid 
force of overseers. 

R. H. Knight is carder and spinner; T. C. Mulhollen. 
weaver; B. Russell, overseer cloth room: J. W. Brewer. 
master mechanic; T. A. High, yard foreman. 

The product of this mill is ] 

Erwin is president 
Mer. 
perintendent ever 


Cotton Mills. 


his name is 
ind soon Superintendent E 


belie 


Mr. W. A 
secretary 
on the job as su 
since I've known anything about Pearl 


broad sheetings. 
Mr. J. Harper Erwin. 
Henley has been 


and 
and treasurer. 


4 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


rere 


FOR SALE—4 Standard Slow Speed WANTED—Position as bookkeeper, pays 


Cocker Balling Warpers with Direct master hippinge clerk and cos 7 

Pull Electrical Stop Motion Creels, 542 crountant lS years experience, 30 year 

ends capacity Also Two (2) Warp old marrred M K., care Souther! 
Dyeing Machines with Cypress Boxes, Textile Bulletin 

Monel Lined and Monel fittings All 
above Mac hinery only Ope rated tor 

about four (4) months and equal to new 
machinery. Full detailed description of Retail Sales of Cotton (,oods 
Machines on request PrP. O;, Box 431, - 

Gastonia, N. C. Increase 

THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL In the midst of the concermm e€xr- 


pressed as to the large supply of raw 
cotton this year and its low price, 
and the consequent legislation pro- 
posed in various States to limit the 
size of the crop next year, the house 
wife has been quietly making her 


is by train. The safest. Most 
comfortable. Most reliable. Costs 
less. Inquire of Ticket Agents 
regarding greatly reduced fares 
for short trips. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Classified Rates 


Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines—4c per 


word, each insertion. 
Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order. 


Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border—$3.00 


per inch, one insertion. 


RULED FORMS 
GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTERHEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


Bill Heads Factory Forms 
Statements Invoices 
Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
‘Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
Phone 3-2972 


18 West Fourth St. Charlotte, N. C. 


October 15, 1931 


contribution toward diminishing the 
surplus. She may not be interested 
in the fact that raw cotton ts selling 
at the lowest price in the present cen- 
tury, but she has shown a distinct 
interest in the price at which cotton 
goods are offered at retail. Retail 
prices for cotton goods, in fact, re- 
flect the low prices for the raw cotton 
and have been marked at such un- 
precedented low levels as to invite 
heavy purchasing of such goods for 
home use. The expansion in sales at 
retail as pointed out by George A. 
Sloan, president of the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute, has been felt in the in- 
creased demand upon the mills for 
towels, table cloths and napkins, bed- 
spreads, bedsheets and similar arti- 
cles. Mill reports indicate that the 
sales volume of household cottons to 
date this year is substantially in ex- 
cess of a year ago. In fact, the 
heavy mid-summer sales of bed sheet- 
ings resulted in 50 per cent increased 
business in these fabric compared 
with last year. One of the important 
factors contributing to this situation 
is the pronounced increase in the de- 
mand for full length 108-inch sheets. 
Taking advantage of the low price 
prevailing, retailers have been’ pro- 
moting the full length sheet with 
marked success. The continued pop- 
ularity of cotton dresses which 
reached a new height the past sum- 
mer, as well as the further accept- 


_ ance by American women of cotton 


| pajamas for various new purposes at 


home and on the street, account 
for a sizable part of the additional 
cotton consumption at this time. 

The man of the house is also mak- 
ing his contribution toward cutting 
down the surplus supply of raw cot- 
ton through heavy purchases of 
shirts, underwear and pajamas, as 
evidence by the tremendous demand 
this year for the fabrics used for 
these purposes. For the eight months 
to date, increased sales by mills, ac- 
cording to Mr. Sloan, represent not 
only an increase of 40 per cent in 
leading shirting fabrics, compared 
with a year ago, but a substantial 
increase over the same period in 
1929. 


Callaway Mills Make 
Dresses for $1.12 Each 


Baton Rouge, La (‘otton dresses 
made by the Callaway Mills, at La- 
Grange, Ga., will adorn Louisiana 
girls when the State Fair opens at 
Baton Douge on October 24. The 
dresses were made at a cost of $1.12 


' each. The demonstration will be to 
| show the advantages of cotton prod- 


ucts. 


| 
| 
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THEY ELIMINATE 
THE JOB THAT 
NOBODY WANTS 


Vogel 


Number Ten-A Seat- 
Action Closet Combination 


LOSETS in plants and factories should be 
completely gone over every night, and it’s a 
job nobody wants. 
Here’s the solution: 
Install Vogel Number Ten-A Closets, 
with hard rubber or composition seats. Then just 
turn live steam on them as often as you wish. You 
can’t hurt them and it keeps them bright and new- 
looking 
Catalog sent promptly upon request. 
JOSEPH A. VOGEL 


Wilmington, Del. St. Louis, 


VOGEL 


INSTALLED BY PLUMBERS EVERYWHERE 


furnished 
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Yours for the Asking! 
this $1,000,000 Service 


That's what it is—as advertised 
a little more than a century to gradually 
technical service today has cost us close to a million dollars. 
As makers and distributors of products that play 
vital part in the textile industry, we must know to 


build it 


our clients 

This servite is particularly 
needs and is available any 
problems 


adapted to 
time to 


your specific 


ASSISt 


in solving 


Sizing Compeunds Our Products 

Sizing Gums 

Sizing Compounds 

sotteners 

Soluble Gums 

Soluble (ils 

Dextrines 

( olors 
Pigment 


For weighting and finish- 
ing all textiles 


A. H. Gum 


Asace Gum 
and Lake 


Dighton Artificial Gum || Chemicals (Belle Brand) 
Liquid Chlorine 
a Chiorine Lime 
Rosin Size 
Ole (Bleaching Powder) 
Caustic Soda 


Although it has taken us 
Our 


such a 
an abso- 
lute certainty just what our products can or cannot do for 


textile 
your 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Chemists to the Textile Industry 
Providence Charlotte 


Philadelphia 
New York 


Boston 


new! DIAMOND FINISH 


Curved Web Ring 


Rev ersible Style 


Ne sible Styl 


greatly reduces wear 
of heavy travelers 
SAME PRICE AS REGULAR RING 


This exclusive, patented ring can save 
your mill real money, because it 
greatly reduces ring wear especially 
trom heavy travelers. When large 
circle travelers lop over in the running 
position, they cause outside wear on 
the usual straight web. But our pat- - 
ented Curved Web eliminates this D}JAMOND FINISH 
heavy wear and contributes to smooth- ; ge 

er running. Use this design on ALL Diamond Finish 
sizes—it is always an advantage, some- Curved Web 
times a very great one. Specify Ring 


“DIAMOND FINISH Curved Web." 


Whitinsville 
SPINNING RING CO. 


ELIMINATE STREAKS 


_ One of the outstanding values of Wyan- 
_ dotte Textile Alkalies is that through their 


use uneven dyeing can be eliminated. 


Wyandotte is soluble and rinses away 


completely. Consequently there is no alkali 


left to cause streaks and uneven color. 


Order from your Supply 
Man or write for detailed 
information. 


Sole Mfrs.. 


| The J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


\ 
andol 
— 
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See the Sipp-Eastwood 
High Speed Warper and Creel 
atthe Silk Machinery Exposition to be held 


at Paterson, N. J. 
Week of November 14---21 


EE this equipment in operation at the Silk 


Machinery Exposition at booths No. 23-32. 
Watch it make BETTER warps than the old-fashioned 
warper and creel—and at speeds of 300 yards a 


_ L_< 


minute; warping and beaming in 2 hours and 20 


i 

minutes yarn that formerly required eight hours to / 

SIPP- run. | 

Satisfy yourself that speeds comparable with the i: 
EASTWOOD cotton system are being secured with silk, rayon, and 4 

Representatives CORP. hne counts of cotton. Then ask yourself if you can 
KEEN AND SUMMER afiord to be this which 
STREETS one of the most revolutionary changes introduced in 
NEW ENGLAND PATERSON, N. J. the textile industry in the last half century. 
thoes. May we see you at booths No. 23-32? It will be well 
ENGLAND Machines, Edge Warpers worth your while to visit the Exposition just to see { 
Textile Accessories, Ltd. 

Manchester this equipment alone. 


« These five rows of six sizers each constitute the 


~ J O H N SON S : largest battery of rayon — in the world. Yet | N bj KH S q 


they are only about half Johnson machines 


Because of its leading position, this manufacturer a 
Charles B. Johnson can afford to use only the best equipment. It is 


therefore significant that it employs Johnsons 


Piercy Street Cor. Holsman exclusively. = 
Paterson, N. J. It is equally significant that at a very modest | q 
REPRESENTATIVES: estimate, more than five times as much synthetic ¥ 


Carolina Specialty Co. yarn is sized on Johnsons as on all other rayon 


Charlotte, N. C sizers in the world combined. 
Joseph Barnes 


New Bedford, Mass. 4 If you are interested in improving the quality of 
and more al ope ration, Every machine in 
write for descriptive circular of our new 5- 
Shanghai, China cylinder machine. Assen 


4 
ITS 
4 TRA OE A MAR 
SIPP 
= = 
La) — | 
= | 


